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NEW LIGHT ON THOMAS PAINE’S FIRST 
YEAR IN AMERICA, 1775 


FRANK SMITH 
George Washington University 


I 


INCE M. D. Conway’s standard biography and edition of 

Thomas Paine appeared some thirty years ago,’ there has been 
virtually no attempt to criticize and supplement that important 
work. It was but natural that in his heroic endeavor to dispel a cen- 
tury-old tradition of ignorance, misinformation, and abuse, Conway 
should occasionally gloss over a difficulty and dogmatize without fac- 
tual basis. Yet recent liberal writers on Paine have all uncritically 
perpetuated the dicta of Conway, just as the early defamers repeated 
the figments of Chalmers and Cheetham.’* 

By 1894 Conway had published his final word on Paine’s first 
year in America, 1775, and had offered without explanation a com- 
plete list of his writings in that crucial period.* This present inquiry 
derives from a casual but searching footnote remark made three 
years after Conway by M. C. Tyler: 


The new magazine was “The Pennsylvania Magazine, or American 
Monthly Museum,” begun in January 1775. Paine probably had nothing 
in the first number; and whatever he wrote for subsequent numbers has 
to be ascertained chiefly on internal evidence, as his name is nowhere 
attached to any article, and in fact is nowhere mentioned, so far as I 
can discover, in the magazine at all. The reader should receive with 
caution the positive statements of later writers as to Paine’s authorship 
of this, that, or the other article in “The Pennsylvania Magazine.”* 


The year 1775 is central in the study of Paine’s development. It wit- 
nessed his transformation from an obscure and penniless middle- 


* Life of Thomas Paine (2 vols., New York, 1892); Writings of Thomas Paine (4 vols., 
New York, 1894-96). 

*My comments on Conway will therefore apply with equal force to later writings on 
Paine, of which the more prominent are those by E. Sedgwick (Boston, 1899); F. J. Gould 
(Boston, 1925); W. M. Van der Weyde (New Rochelle, 1925); M. A. Best (New York, 
1927); and A. W. Peach (New York, 1928), Introduction to Selections from Paine. 

* Life, 1, 1V; Writings, I, 1-67. ° 
* Literary History of the American Revolution (New York, 1897), 1, 454. 
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aged Quaker new to our shores into the foremost popular exponent 
of the American Revolution. We should like to know with some 
degree of certainty what he wrote as the American scene unfolded 
itself before his eyes in that most pregnant year. The result of this 
quest has been to produce objective evidence nullifying some of 
Conway’s guesses, supporting many of them, and adding hitherto 
unknown facts. 
II 


The fullest account we have yet had of Paine’s previous history 
in England is given by Conway, from whom I take for our per- 
spective these few salient facts. Paine was born into a poor Quaker 
family of Thetford, Norfolk, on January 29, 1737. He quit school at 
thirteen. Up to the age of thirty-seven, he fought a bitter failing 
struggle for a livelihood, buried his first wife and separated from 
his second, for a few months studied the new science at the Royal 
Society, and wrote an appeal to Parliament—T he Case of the Officers 
of Excise—while a tax collector in Lewes in 1772. This hyper-emo- 
tional entreaty failed of its purpose and reaped for Paine his dis- 
charge, bankruptcy, and desertion by his second wife. He left Lewes, 
later met and impressed Franklin in London, and was urged by him 
to try his fortune in the new world. So the destitute Quaker, think- 
ing by the journey to escape the misery and defeat of his English 
life, set out on his American adventure. 


Ill 


Conway states, without evidence, that Paine arrived in America 
on November 30, 1774;° and this date was accepted until 1910, when 
Albert Matthews discovered a new essay by Paine.® He showed that 
in The Pennsylvania Evening Post of April 30, 1776, Paine referred 
to himself as having come “a cabin passenger in Jeremiah Warder’s 
ship, the London Packet, last Christmas twelvemonth.” Finding in 
the weekly Inward Entries printed in The Pennsylvania Gazette and 
The Pennsylvania Journal of December 14, 1774, the item “Ship 
London Packet, J. Cooke, Lewes, on Delaware,” Matthews fixed the 
date of Paine’s entry as between December 7 and December 14, 1774. 
To this reasoning there can hardly be any objection, except that a 


* Life, I, 40. 
* Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, XLII, 245, n. 
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third paper was then extant—The Pennsylvania Packet—where the 
same notice appears in the issue of December 12, 1774." So that the 
present state of the matter is that Paine landed here no earlier than 
December 7 and no later than December 12, 1774. 

From the time of his arrival to the issuance of the Declaration of 
Independence, we know very little about Paine’s personal history. 
On his miserable trip across the wintry ocean, he struck up an 
acquaintance with the captain, John Cooke, and may have spent 
several weeks of recovery from seasickness with the captain’s rela- 
tives in Philadelphia.* In January, 1775, he presented his testimonial 
from Franklin to Richard Bache, Franklin’s son-in-law.* Through 
this influence he obtained tutoring and editorial work and met the 
intellectual and political leaders of Philadelphia, whom he readily 
impressed by his native brilliance and versatility.*° After the publi- 
cation of Common Sense in January, 1776, Paine became a friend 
and fellow-worker of the extreme radical party in Philadelphia.” 
The main facts of his life after the formal beginning of the Revolu- 
tion constitute a familiar story. 

In his letter to Franklin, March 4, 1775,’? Paine stated that he 
had been approached by the publisher Robert Aitken to edit a new 
periodical, The Pennsylvania Magazine. Paine’s connections with 
this journal are the chief source for reconstructing his intellectual 
activity in 1775. 

Paine had nothing to do with the general scope and business ar- 
rangements of the new magazine. These had been defined by the 
publisher Aitken early in 1774 in a circular Proposals for printing by 
subscription The Pennsylvania Magazine, or, The American Re- 
pository of Useful Knowledge. This leaflet is bound into a copy of 
the magazine at the Library of Congress and is also reprinted in The 
Pennsylvania Packet for November 21, 1774. It does not occur in the 
Conway bequest copy to the Library, nor does Conway appear to have 

"The Pennsylvania Evening Post did not begin until January, 1775. 

*G. B. Keen, “Descendants of Joran Kyn,” The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography (1880), IV, 3, 349; Calendar of the Papers of Franklin in the Library of the 
American Philosophical Society (Philadelphia, 1908), I, 168. 

* Calendar, 1, 168. 

*” Dr. Benjamin Rush’s letter to James Cheetham, July 17, 1809, printed in J. Cheet 
ham, Life of Paine (New York, 1809), p. 34, and partly reprinted in Conway's Life, I, 41. 


™ Christopher Marshall's Diary (Philadelphia, 1839), pp. 64, 70, 72, 73, 76, 79, 80. 
™ Partly reprinted in Conway's Life, I, 40. 
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seen it. The Proposals announced that, if the project was encouraged, 
the magazine would have seven general divisions: original articles, 
foreign essays, lists of new books, poetry, news, vital statistics, 
weather and business information. The original contributions “may 
extend to the whole circle of science, including politics and religion 
as objects of philosophical disquisition, but excluding <ontroversy in 
both”—a whimsical proviso, we think it today, for in these two 
fields Paine was to write his great polemic pamphlets.** The maga- 
zine would be offered to subscribers for one shilling, Pennsylvania 
currency, on the first Wednesday of each month beginning with 
January, 1775. On September 8, 1774, Aitken issued another an- 
nouncement To The Public, reporting that his proposition had met 
with favor by “a number of Gentlemen of the first character for 
genius and liberal sentiment,” and that his magazine would begin 
the next year a “decent repository of useful and ornamental Science, 
excluding from it every indelicate, every party production.”** 

If Conway had turned the pages of the Philadelphia newspapers 
contemporary with Paine, he would have gathered several details 
about the history of the magazine and its appeal. He would not have 
been misled by the date of the editor’s preface to fix the first issue as 
late in January rather than on February 1, 1775.’° The Pennsylvania 
Packet for Monday, January 30, 1775, bears an advertisement which 
begins: “The Public will be pleased to take notice that on Wednes- 
day next, and on the first Wednesday of every succeeding month, 
will be published and ready to be delivered to the subscribers, The 
Pennsylvania Magazine, or American Monthly Museum. For Janu- 
ary 1775.” Other notices in the local papers carry out this idea, that 
the promise of issuance on the first Wednesday of the month meant 
in practice the first Wednesday of the next month.** The sales talk 


* Paine at first rejected several manuscripts on this account, but the course of events in 
1775 made him violate the pledge himself. 

“By December 2, 1774, general subscriptions were solicited. See the letter of that 
date from the Reverend Thomas Barton to Colonel James Burd, in Thomas Balch, Letters 
and Papers Relating Chiefly to the Provincial History of Pennsylvania (privately printed, 
Philadelphia, 1855), p. 241. 

* Life, I, 41. 

™ For instance, The Pennsylvania Ledger, March 4, 1775; The Pennsylvania Evening Post, 
April 4, 1775. Colonial conditions made it impossible to fulfil even this program, as witness 
a note in the June, 1775, issue: “To Our Correspondents. Our customers will excuse us, 
though the day of publication be sometimes delayed. The great difficulty we have in pro- 
curing printing paper, renders it impossible for us to publish always on the first Wednesday 
of the month.” 
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in these announcements is of particular interest. To the lusty de- 
mand of the infant country for material progress, the practical, 
scientific genius of Paine was a godsend. A new machine for spin- 
ning twenty-four threads of wool at one time, an English method 
for building frame houses that could not be distinguished from 
brick, a process for making saltpetre at home—these and similar 
devices were advertised as the leading attractions of the new maga- 
zine.** Such utilitarian contributions, along with the more purely 
literary ones, made the periodical a thriving enterprise, until the 
Revolution suspended all American magazines.** 

Conway affirms that Paine edited the magazine for eighteen 
months;*® yet again, that he was the first editor;”° but the project 
did not last more than eighteen months, from January, 1775, through 
July, 1776. Dr. Rush, a friend of Paine in his first American period, 
asserts that his salary was fifty pounds a year.** Paine himself is 
not as certain about these points as his commentators. In his letter 
to Franklin, March 4, 1775, he asserts that he began the work with- 
out entering into terms, and was not concerned in the first num- 
ber.?? His letter to Henry Laurens, President of Congress, January 
14, 1779, informs us that he edited the magazine for six months 
without a contract, and that negotiations for definite terms were 
unsuccessful, but it does not tell what the ultimate arrangement 
was.”* In the June, 1776, issue of the magazine, the editor announces 
that he will soon present his translation of a French book; since 
Paine was never at ease with that language,”* it is doubtful if he was 
editor at this time. This confusion of evidence may be sifted into a 
general statement that Paine took over the editorship of the peri- 
odical without a contract, directed it for most but not all of its 
eighteen months’ duration, and was perhaps staved off from a 

™ The Pennsylvania Ledger, May 6, 1775; The Pennsylvania Journal, July, 5, 1775. 

*In his letter to Franklin, March 4, 1775, Paine writes: “He had not above six hundred 
subscribers when I first assisted him. We have now upwards of fifteen hundred, and daily 
increasing.” (Conway, Life, I, 40.) 

* Life, I, 41. * Writings, I, 14 n. 

Letter to J. Cheetham, July 17, 1809, printed in J. Cheetham, Life of Paine (New 
York, 1809), p. 34, and partly reprinted in Conway’s Life, I, 41. 

=I have not entered into terms with him. This is only the second number. The first 
I was not concerned in.” (Conway, Life, I, 40.) 

™ This letter is printed in Conway, Writings, TV, Appendix A. 


™ See Franklin’s letter to M. Le Veillard, April 15, 1787, in A. H. Smyth’s edition of 
his Works (New York, 1906), IX, 562. 
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profitable contract by the pittance of fifty pounds a year, which his 
straitened circumstances prohibited him from rejecting. 


IV 


We can now turn to those articles of Paine’s writing in the Phila- 
delphia newspaper and The Pennsylvania Magazine in 1775 which 
may be demonstrated to be his on the basis of external evidence. 

Of articles in this period bearing the name of Thomas Paine, we 
have only one. 


I. Experiments for Making Salt-Petre in Private Families. By Thomas 
Pryor and Thomas Pain [sic].2° The Pennsylvania Ledger, February 


25, 1775: 


Nowhere does Conway mention having referred to the early 
editions of Paine’s collected writings for proof of his authorship. 
These afford the amplest and firmest fruit of our investigation. 
While the author was yet embroiled in the French Revolution, an 
edition of his works in two volumes was priuted by James Carey of 
Philadelphia in 1797. It is not on record that Paine subsequently ob- 
jected to any attributions in this compilation. More important for 


our purpose, the “Advertisement” concludes with this revealing 
statement: 


At a time when considerable progress had been made in printing this 
volume, the editor was informed that Mr. Paine had sent some contri- 
butions to the Pennsylvania Magazine.—On which application was made 
to R. Aitken, the publisher of that work, who very obligingly pointed 
out the pieces written by Mr. P. It was then too late to give them their 
chronological precedence, and they were necessarily placed at the end of 
the volume, under the head of Miscellaneous Pieces. It is necessary to 
add, that two of those essays, namely, a description of a new electrical 
machine, then not known in America, and a method of building frame 
houses in England, are omitted; the former being useless at present, when 
electricity is so much better understood—and the latter inapplicable in 
this country. 


™ This gives some color of truth to the statement in that first and worst of Paine biogra- 
phies, written during his lifetime—F. Oldys (pseudonym for G. Chalmers), Life of Paine 
(London, 1792), p. 2—that Paine changed the spelling of his name from Pain. Chalmers 
observes that there can be no objection to this in a respectable man, but in Paine it is another 


proof of his perfidious nature. 
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A few other articles, which (Mr. Aitken says) were merely handed 
by Mr. P. for publication, have not, on so doubtful a claim, obtained'a 
place here. These were historic facts, and he could therefore, at mist, 
have only furnished the language with which they are clothed. 


Next to a statement by the author himself, this testimony from his 
publisher is the best possible evidence for his authorship. We thus 
acquire the following items: 


II. Description of a New Electrical Machine, with Remarks. By At- 
lanticus. The Pennsylvania Magazine, January 1775.7° 
III. A New Method of Building Frame Houses in England, so as to 

Represent Brick. Unsigned. The Pennsylvania Magazine, April, 
1775. 

. Introduction to The Pennsylvania Magazine. Unsigned. The Penn- 
sylvania Magazine, January, 1775."* 

- To the Publisher on the Utility of Magazines. Unsigned. The 
Pennsylvania Magazine, January, 1775.'* 

. Useful and Entertaining Hints on the Internal Riches of the Col- 
onies, By Atlanticus. The Pennsylvania Magazine, February, 1775. 

. New Anecdotes of Alexander the Great. By Esop. The Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine, February, 1775. 
The Critic and The Snowdrop [poem]. Unsigned. The Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine, February, 1775. 

. An account of the Burning of Bachelor’s Hall [poem]. By The 
Old Bachelor. The Pennsylvania Magazine, April, 1775. 

. Liberty Tree [poem]. By Atlanticus. The Pennsylvania Magazine, 
July, 1775. 

. The Farmers Dog Porter [poem]. By Atlanticus. The Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine, July, 1775. : 


As the editor’s foreword tells us, these articles and poems are cer- 
tified by the publisher Aitken as being entirely from the pen of 
Thomas Paine. Any additional ascriptions from the magazine are to 
be questioned as being at most only in part his handiwork. 

* It will be remembered that Paine wrote to Franklin, March 4, 1775: “This is only the 
second number. The first I was not concerned in.” This is the basis for Tyler’s statement 
(loc. cit.) that Paine had nothing in the first number. The publisher’s evidence for Nos. II, 


IV, and V of our list would indicate that although Paine was not concerned as official editor, 
he contributed these articles to the first issue. 
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The London edition of 1819 adds to our list: 


XII. A Mathematical Question Proposed. By P. The Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine, January, 1775. 

XIII. Cupid and Hymen. By Esop. The Pennsylvania Magazine, April, 
1775; 


These attributions bear their own evidence within them—the initial 
P and the signature Esop, which is also appended to “Alexander the 
Great” in the February, 1775, issue, which we know from the pub- 
lisher Aitken is Paine’s. Similarly we may include: 


XIV. The Monk and the Jew [poem]. By Atlanticus. The Pennsylvania 
Magazine, March, 1775. 


“Atlanticus” is Paine’s favorite pseudonym, occurring in four of the 
articles of the publisher Aitken’s list. 

A further source of external evidence is the solitary fragment 
used by Conway—the letter of Dr. Benjamin Rush to James Cheet- 
ham, the first biographer of Paine after his death.*" It is the only 
specific and direct account we have about Paine’s early American 
writings by a contemporary. On July 17, 1809, in response to an in- 
quiry from Cheetham, Dr. Rush sent a letter to be included in the 
projected biography. An old man writing from memory, he confuses 
the dates, arrogates to himself nine-tenths of the credit for Common 
Sense, and expresses conventional horror at Paine’s religious heresies. 
But the recollection of Paine’s first impressive essays need not be 
impaired by senility. The letter mentions the following items as by 
Paine: 


XV. African Slavery in America. By Justice and Humanity. The Penn- 
sylvania Journal, March 8, 1'775.7* 
XVI. The Death of General Wolfe [poem]. Unsigned. The Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine, March, 1775. 
XVII. Reflections on the Life and Death of Lord Clive. By Atlanticus. 
The Pennsylvania Magazine, March, 1775.?° 


* Loc. cit. 

™ Sedgwick, Life of Paine, p. 13, erroneously places this article in The Pennsylvania 
Magazine. 

* Almost immediately reprinted in The Pennsylvania Packet, April 10, 1775. 

The early biographies of Paine are the final repositories of external evidence. Owing to 
their extreme bias pro or con, these books are unsatisfactory evaluations of the man; yet 
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Before proceeding to consider on the basis of internal evidence 
what else Paine may have written at this time, let us eliminate the 
contributions to The Pennsylvania Magazine by John Witherspoon 
and Francis Hopkinson, which have been individually explored.*° 
Most of their articles in the magazine are later to be found in their 
collected works issued under their own direction; and several that 
are not included may be determined to be theirs by signature iden- 
tity. Under the pseudonyms Epaminondas and A.B., they contrib- 
uted philosophic and belletristic essays well within the limits of 
conventional thought and expression, far away from the concen- 
trated challenge which is most characteristic of Paine even at this 
period. 

Any further attributions to Paine are open to cavil on two counts: 
first, the testimony of his publisher Aitken, as recorded by the 1797 
editor of Paine’s works, that any articles in The Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine other than those in the 1797 edition were at most only “handed” 
by Paine, the materials being given to him; and, second, the general 
uncertainty of internal evidence. This latter difficulty is the perplex- 
ing one. Stylistic tests are always open to criticism, and never more 
so than when the subject is a new writer still groping for an indi- 
vidual style. Consider two articles which we know from external 
evidence to belong to Paine—“African Slavery in America” and 
“Cupid and Hymen.” The first is terse, angry, logical; the second, 
placid, soft-headed, fanciful. The sentences of the one are involved 
and sinuous with the relations of ideas; of the other, simple and 
transparent to a fault. When tests of idea and expression would tend 
to discredit what we are reasonably certain to be true, shall we dare 
to apply them for establishing the truth in cases of doubt? We must 
proceed with diffident caution, asserting only what seems possible 
and likely. 

At the outset, we shall have to reject certain constant character- 
their appended bibliographies indicate the general conception of the time as to what his 
writings were. Cheetham (New York, 1809), Rickman (London, 1819), and Sherwin (Lon- 
don, 1819) are in almost perfect accord on Paine’s early American work. While they do not 


add any titles to our list, they serve to corroborate the items we have established on other 


bases. 
*V. L. Collins, President Witherspoon (Princeton, 1925); G. E. Hastings, Life and 
Works of Francis Hopkinson (Chicago, 1926). 
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istics of Paine’s style which are in no sense peculiar to him. Tricks 
of capitalization and italics, excessive use of conjunctions for begin- 
ning sentences, balanced structure, appeal to natural rights—these 
are common counters of the age, and distinguish Paine no more 
than they do Dickinson, Hamilton, or even his subsequent arch- 
enemy Burke. I venture to assume that Paine may have written in 
1775 any articles in which we find Quakerisms, uncommon refer- 
ences to English life and especially to Lewes and London, or figures 
of speech and turns of thought which are repeated in very much the 
same words in his known works of this general period—Common 
Sense, The Forester Letters, and The Crisis. It is a commonplace 
that a writer can go on for page after page without employing his 
distinctive mannerisms; hence any clue which the articles in ques- 
tion may offer has extra value because none of them is more than 
two or three pages long. Even so, my method is vague and incon- 
clusive; I ask for it no credence, but at least tentative acceptance in 
lieu of more positive external evidence. 

Of the seventeen items we have just established, Conway dis- 
cusses or reprints all but “The Salt-petre Experiment.** Conway 
guessed and Tyler doubted; we know. Conway gives eight other 
items for which no proof has yet been advanced. But the studious 
and wellnigh impeccable taste which tallies with the facts in six- 
teen cases out of seventeen is entitled to some consideration in these 
eight. Until convincing information to the contrary is forthcoming, 
Conway must be our guide. I shall list these articles and two others, 
with internal evidence in behalf of Paine’s authorship. 


XVIII. A Dialogue between General Wolfe and General Gage in a wood 
near Boston. Unsigned. The Pennsylvania Journal, January 4, 
1775.32 
English References** 
P. 12.°* I come therefore in the name of Blakeney—Cumberland—Granby 
—and an illustrious band of English heroes to whom the glory of Old 
England is still dear, to beg you to have no hand in the execution of them. 
™ Loc. cit. 
* Immediately taken up and reprinted in The New York Journal, January 12, 1775. 
™ Since English and Quaker references are implicit in Paine’s background, they will not 
be here paralleled from his other works. These particular qualities—especially Quakerism 


in Philadelphia, a Quaker center—are, of course, not alleged as peculiar to Paine. 
™ All page references are to the first volume of Paine’s works edited by Conway. 
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P. 12. If you value the sweets of peace and liberty,—if you have any re- 
gard to the glory of the British name, and if you prefer the society of 
Grecian, Roman, and British heroes in the world of Spirits, to the com- 
pany of Jeffries, Kirk, and other royal executioners, I conjure you imme- 


diately to resign your commission. 


Animals for Contemptuous Figures of Speech 


P. 12. British soldiers are not ma- 
chines, to be animated only with 
the voice of a Minister of State. 
They disdain those ideas of sub- 
mission which preclude them from 
the liberty of thinking for them- 
selves, and degrade them to an 
equality with a war horse, or an 


elephant. 


Common Sense, p. 99. But where, 
say some, is the King of America? 
I'll tell you, friend, he reigns above, 
and doth not make havoc of man- 
kind like the Royal Brute of Great 
Britain. 

Common Sense, p. 100. The al- 
mighty hath implanted in us these 
unextinguishable feelings for good 
and wise purposes. They are the 
Guardians of his Image in our 
hearts. They distinguish us from 
the herd of common animals. 
Common Sense, p. 113. Here is 
idolatry even without a mask: and 
he who can calmly hear and digest 
such doctrine, hath forfeited his 
claim to rationality—an apostate 
from the order of manhood—and 
ought to be considered as one who 
hath not only given up the proper 
dignity of man, but sunk himself 
beneath the rank of animals, and 
contemptibly crawls through the 
world like a worm. 

Crisis V, p. 233. Enjoy, sir, your in- 
sensibility of feeling and reflecting. 
It is the prerogative of animals. 
And no man will envy you these 
honors, in which a savage only can 
be your rival and a bear your 


master. 
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Crisis VI, p. 271. But you are prob- 
ably buoyed up by a set of wretched 
mortals, who, having deceived 
themselves, are cringing, with the 
duplicity of a spaniel, for a little 
temporary bread. 

[See also Common Sense, p. 79, p. 
80; Forester Letter I, p. 128; For- 
ester Letter Il, p. 138; Crisis Ill, 
p. 198; Crisis V, p. 236, p. 243; 
Crisis VIII, p. 280.] 


XIX. Duelling. Unsigned. The Pennsylvania Magazine, May, 1775. 


Quaker Opposition to Duelling 

P. 40. Gothic and absurd as the custom of duelling is generally allowed 
to be, there are advocates for it on principle; reasoners, who coolly argue 
for the necessity and even convenience of this mode of accommodating 
certain kinds of personal differences, and of redressing certain species of 
injuries, for which the laws have not provided proper or adequate 
remedies. 

P. 45. From the peculiar prevalence of this custom in countries where the 


religious system is established, which, of all others, most expressly prohibits 
the gratification of revenge, with every species of outrage and violence, 
we too plainly see, how little mankind are, in reality, influenced by the 
principles of the religion by which they profess to be guided, and in de- 
fence of which they will occasionally risk even their lives. 


XX. Reflections on Titles. By Vox Populi. The Pennsylvania Magazine, 


May, 1775. 
Vitriolic Language*® 


P, 40. When I reflect on the pomp- 
ous titles bestowed on unworthy 
men, I feel an indignity that in- 
structs me to despise the absurdity. 
The Honourable plunderer of his 
country, or the Right Honourable 
murderer of mankind, create such 
a contrast of ideas as exhibit a 
monster rather than a man. 


Common Sense, p. 80. This is sup- 
posing the present race of kings in 
the world to have had an honor- 
able origin: whereas it is more than 
probable, that, could we take off 
the dark covering of antiquity and 
trace them to their first rise, we 
should find the first of them noth- 
ing better than the principal ruf- 


“Cf. John Adams, Works, II, 508: “the phrases, suitable for an emigrant from Newgate, 
or one who had chiefly associated with such company.” 
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fian of some restless gang, whose 
savage manners of pre-eminence in 
subtilty obtained him the title of 
chief among plunderers. 

Common Sense, p. 80. England 
since the conquest hath known 
some few good monarchs, but 
groaned beneath a much larger 
‘number of bad ones: yet no man 
in his senses can say that their 
claim under William the Con- 
queror is a very honourable one. A 
French bastard landing with an 
armed Banditti and establishing 
himself king of England against 
the consent of the natives, is in 
plain terms a very paltry rascally 
original. 

Common Sense, p. 93. No man was 
a warmer wisher for a reconcili- 
ation than myself, before the fatal 
nineteenth of April, 1775, but the 
moment the event of that day was 
made known, I rejected the hard- 
ened, sullen-tempered Pharoah of 
England for ever; and disdain the 
wretch, that with the pretended 
title of FATHER OF HIS PEO- 
PLE can unfeelingly hear of their 
slaughter, and composedly sleep 
with their blood upon his soul. 
Common Sense, p. 122. We view 
our enemies in the characters of 
Highwaymen and Housebreakers, 
and having no defence for our- 
selves in the civil law, are obliged 
to punish them by the military one, 
and apply the sword, in the very 
case where you have before now 


applied the halter. 
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Crisis I, p. 171. I cannot see on what 
grounds the king of Britain can 
look up to heaven for help against 
us: a common murderer, a high- 
wayman, or a housebreaker, has as 
good a pretence as he. 

[See also Common Sense, p. 84, p. 
99; Crisis I, p. 177; Crisis III, p. 215, 
p. 224; Crisis IV, p. 231; Crisis V, 
247.] 


Rationalistic Aphorisms 


P. 46. This sacrifice of common 
sense is the certain badge which 
distinguishes slavery from free- 
dom; for when men yield up the 
privilege of thinking, the last 
shadow of liberty quits the horizon. 
P. 46. But the reasonable freeman 
sees through the magic of a title, 
and examines the man before he 


approves him. 


Forester Letter Il, p. 138. A free- 
man, Cato, is a stranger nowhere— 
a slave, everywhere. 

Forester Letter IV, p. 155. When 
precedents fail to spirit us, we must 
return to the first principles of 
things for information; and think, 
as if we were the first men that 
thought. 

Common Sense, p. 84. Of more 
worth is one honest man to society, 
and in the sight of God, than all 
the crowned ruffians that ever lived. 
Crisis I, p. 175. Though the flame 
of liberty may sometimes cease to 
shine, the coal can never expire. 
Crisis III, p. 220. Suspicion and 
persecution are weeds of the same 
dunghill, and flourish together. 
Crisis V, p. 233. To argue with a 
man who has renounced the use 
and authority of reason, and whose 
philosophy consists in holding hu- 
manity in contempt, is like admin- 
istering medicine to the dead, or 
endeavoring to convert an atheist 
by scripture. 
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[See also Common Sense, p. 67, p. 
79, p. 107, p. 117; Forester Letter I, 
p. 127; Forester Letter Il, p. 138; 
Forester Letter Ill, p. 153; Crisis 
III, p. 211, p. 216; Crisis IV, p. 231; 
Crisis V, p. 234, p. 249; Crisis VII, 
p. 273; Crisis VIII, p. 294.] 


XXI. The Dream Interpreted. Bucks County. The Pennsylvania Maga- 


zine, June, 1775. 


The Nature of Dreams 


P. 48. This cooling stream admin- 
istered more relief than all the 
wines of Oporto; I drank and was 
satisfied; my fatigue abated, my 
wasted spirits were reinforced, and 
tis no wonder after such a delicious 
repast that I sunk insensibly into 
slumber. The wildest fancies in that 
state of forgetfulness always appear 
regular and connected; nothing is 
wrong in a dream, be it ever so 
unnatural. I am apt to think that 
the wisest men dream the most in- 
consistently: for as the judgment 
has nothing or very little to do in 
regulating the circumstances of a 
dream, it necessarily follows that 
the more powerful and creative the 
imagination is, the wilder it runs 
in that state of unrestrained inven- 
tion: ‘While those who are unable 
to wander out of the track of com- 
mon thinking when awake, never 
exceed the boundaries of common 
nature when asleep. 


[See the similar discussion of judg- 
ment, imagination, and memory in 
Paine’s “An Essay On Dream” 
(1807), reprinted in Conway, IV, 
360-367. ] 
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Religious Sanction*® 


P. 50. He who guides the natural 
tempest will regulate the political 
one, and bring good out of evil. 
In our petition to Britain we asked 
but for peace; but the prayer was 
rejected. The cause is now before 
a higher court, the court of provi- 
dence, before whom the arrogance 
of kings, the infidelity of ministers, 
the general corruption of govern- 
ment, and all the cobweb artifice 
of courts, will fall confounded and 
ashamed. 


Crisis I, p. 171. I have as little 
superstition in me as any man liv- 
ing, but my secret opinion has ever 
been, and still is, that God Al- 
mighty will not give up a people to 
military destruction, or leave them 
unsupportedly to perish, who have 
so earnestly and so repeatedly 
sought to avoid the calamities of 
war, by every decent method which 
wisdom could invent. Neither have 
I so much the infidel in me, as to 
suppose that He has relinquished 
the government of the world, and 
given us up to the care of devils; 
and as I do not, I cannot see on 
what grounds the king of Britain 
can look up to heaven for help 
against us: a common murderer, a 
highwayman, or a_housebreaker, 
has as good a pretence as he. 

Crisis II, p. 188. Britain, as a na- 
tion, is, in my inmost belief, the 
greatest and most ungrateful of- 
fender against God on the face of 
the whole earth: blessed with all 
the commerce she could wish for, 
and furnished, by a vast extension 
of dominion, with the means of 
civilizing both the eastern and 
western world, she has made no 
other use of both than proudly to 
idolize her own ‘thunder,’ and rip 
up the bowels of whole countries 
for what she could get. 


"It is a fine example of Paine’s practical psychology that he—the cosmic deist—should 
cater so heavily to the religiosity of his readers. The aristocratic John Adams was annoyed. 
“His arguments from the Old Testament were ridiculous, but whether they proceeded from 
honest ignorance or foolish superstition on one hand, or from wilful sophistry and knavish 
hypocrisy on the other, I know not.” (Op. cit., p. 506.) 
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Crisis Il, p. 188. These are serious 

things, and whatever a foolish ty- 
rant, a debauched court, a traffick- 
ing legislature, or a blinded people 
may think, the national account 
with heaven must some day or 
other be settled: all countries have 
sooner or later been called to their 
reckoning; the proudest empires 
have sunk when the balance was 
struck; and Britain, like an indi- 
vidual penitent, must undergo her 
day of sorrow, and the sooner it 
happens to her the better: as I wish 
it over, I wish it to come, but withal 
wish that it may be as light as 
possible. 
[See also Common Sense, pp. 75-79, 
p- 84, p. 86, p. 92, p. 99, p. 100; 
Crisis Ill, p. 208, p. 212; Crisis V, 
Pp. 247, p. 250; Crisis VI, p. 262; 
Crisis VII, p. 272.] 


This essay is an extended image of the political unrest as a storm. 
Similar figures are to be found in: 


Crisis XI, p. 352. It is now the hurricane months of British politics. Every 
day seems to have a storm of its own, and they are scudding under the 
bare poles of hope. Beaten, but not humble; condemned, but not peni- 
tent; they act like men trembling at fate and catching at a straw. 

Crisis XIII, p. 370. But to pass from the extremes of danger to safety— 
from the tumult of war to the tranquility of peace, though sweet in con- 
templation, requires a gradual composure of the senses to receive it. Even 
calmness has the power of stunning, when it opens too instantly upon us. 
The long and raging hurricane that should cease in a moment, would 
leave us in a state rather of wonder than enjoyment; and some moments 
of recollection must pass, before we could be capable of testing the felicity 
of repose. There are but few instances, in which the mind is fitted for 
sudden transitions: it takes its pleasures by reflection and comparison and 
those must have time to act, before the relish for new scenes is complete. 
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XXII. Reflections on Unhappy Marriages. Unsigned. The Pennsylvania 


Magazine, June, 1775. 


Animal Figure and English Reference 


P. 51. But hold, says the man of 
phlegm and economy, all are not 
of this hasty turn—I allow it— 
there are persons in the world who 
are young without passions, and in 
health without appetite: these hunt 
out a wife as they go to Smithfield 
for a horse; and inter-marry for- 


[See the discussion of “A Dialogue 
between General Wolfe and Gen- 
eral Gage.” 


tunes, not minds, or even bodies: 
In this case the Bridegroom has no 
joy but in taking possession of the 
portion, and the bride dreams of 
little beside new clothes, visits and 
congratulations. 


XXIII. Thoughts on Defensive War. By A Lover of Peace. The Penn- 
sylvania Magazine, July, 1775. 


Rationalistic Aphorisms 
P. 55. But we live not in a world 
of angels. 
P. 56. The balance of power is the 
scale of peace. 
P. 56. Facts need but little argu- 
ments when they prove themselves. 
P. 57. Political liberty is the visible 
pass which guards the religions. 
P. 57. Spiritual freedom is the root 
of political liberty. 


[See the discussion of “Reflections 
on Titles.” ] 


Quaker References 

P. 55. Could the peaceable principle of the Quakers be universally estab- 
lished, arms and the art of war would be wholly extirpated: But we live 
not in a world of angels. 

P. 55. I am thus far a Quaker, that I would gladly agree with all the world 
to lay aside the use of arms, and settle matters by negotiation; but unless 
the whole will, the matter ends, and I take up my musket and thank 
heaven he has put it in my power. 
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P. 56. Thus the peaceable part of mankind will be continually overrun 
by the vile and abandoned, while they neglect the means of self defence. 
The supposed quietude of a good man allures the ruffian; while on the 
other hand, arms like laws discourage and keep the invader and the 
plunderer in awe, and preserve order in the world as well as property. 
The balance of power is the scale of peace. The same balance would be 
preserved were all the world destitute of arms, for all would be alike; but 
since: some will not, others dare not lay them aside. And while a single 
nation refuses to lay them down, it is proper that all should keep them 
up. Horrid mischief would ensue were one half the world deprived of 
the use of them; for while avarice and ambition have a place in the heart 
of man, the weak will become a prey to the strong. 


Religious Sanction 


P. 55. The reign of Satan is not 
ended; neither are we to expect to 
be defended by miracles. 

P. 55. I take up my musket and 
thank heaven he has put it in my 
power. 

P. 56. In the barbarous ages of the 
world, men in general had no lib- 
erty. The strong governed the weak 
at will; till the coming of Christ 
there was no such thing as political 
freedom in any known part of the 
earth. The Jewish kings were in [See the discussion of “The Dream 
point of government as absolute as Interpreted.” ] 
the Pharoahs. Men were frequently 
put to death without trial at the 
will of the Sovereign. The Romans 
held the world in slavery, and were 
themselves the slaves of their em- 
perors. The madman of Macedon 
governed by caprice and passion, 
and strided as arrogantly over the 
world as if he had made and peo- 
pled it; and it is needless to imagine 
that other nations at that time were 
more refined. Wherefore political 
as well as spiritual freedom is the 
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gift of God through Christ. The 
second in.the catalogue of bless- 
ings; and so intimately related, so 
sympathetically united with the 
first, that the one cannot be 
wounded without communicating 
an injury to the other. Political lib- 
erty is the visible pass which guards 
the religions. It is the outwork by 
which the church militant is de- 
fended, and the attacks of the 
enemy are frequently made through 
this fortress. . . . 


American Literature 


Vitriolic Language 


P. 55. Whoever considers the un- 
principled enemy we have to cope 
with, will not hesitate to declare 
that nothing but arms or miracles 
can reduce them to reason and 
moderation. They have lost sight of 
the limits of humanity. The por- 
trait of a parent red with the blood 
of her children is a picture fit only 
for the galleries of the infernals. 

P. 56. That which allures the High- 
wayman has allured the ministry 
under a gentler name. 

P. 57. The madman of Macedon 
governed by caprice and passion, 
and strided as arrogantly over the 
world as if he had made and peo- 
pled it; and it is needless to imagine 
that other nations at that time were 


more refined. 


[See the discussion of “Reflections 
on Titles.”] 


Parent and Child Figure 


Common Sense, p. 86. But Britain 
is the parent country, say some. 
Then the more shame upon her 
conduct. Even brutes do not devour 


P. 55. The portrait of a parent red 
with the blood of her children is a 
picture fit only for the galleries of 
the infernals. 
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their young, nor savages make war 
upon their families; wherefore, the 
assertion, if true, turns to her re- 
proach; but it happens not to be 
true, or only partly so, and the 
phrase parent or mother country 
hath been jesuitically adopted by 
the King and his parasites, with a 
low papistical design of gaining an 
unfair bias on the credulous weak- 
ness of our minds. Europe, and not 
England, is the parent country of 
America. This new world hath 
been the asylum for the persecuted 
lovers of civil and religious liberty 
from every part of Europe. Hither 
they have fled, not from the tender 
embraces of the mother, but from 
the cruelty of the monster; and it 
is so far true of England, that the 
same tyranny which drove the first 
emigrants from home, pursues their 
descendants still. 

Common Sense, p. 92. Wherefore, 
since nothing but blows will do, 
for God’s sake let us come to a final 
separation, and not leave the next 
generation to be cutting throats 
under the violated unmeaning 
names of parent and child. 

Crisis II, p. 143. We feel the same 
kind of undescribed anger at her 
conduct, as we would at the sight 
of an animal devouring its young; 
and this particular species of anger 
is not generated in the transitory 
temper of the man, but in the 
chaste and undefiled womb of 
nature. 

[See also Common Sense, p. 933 
Crisis VII, p. 280.] 
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XXIV. An Occasional Letter on the Female Sex. Unsigned. The Penn- 
sylvania Magazine, August, 1775. 


Quaker References 


P. 60. Man, in a state of barbarity, equally cruel and indolent, active by 
necessity, but naturally inclined to repose, is acquainted with little more 
than the physical effects of love; and, having none of those moral ideas 
which only can soften the empire of force, he is led to consider it as his 
supreme law, subjecting to his despotism those whom reason had made 
his equal, but whose imbecility betrayed them to his strength. 


This article appears to have been written by the same hand as 
“Reflections on Unhappy Marriages.” The similarities are in the 
general attitude of defending women, a novel position for the time; 
the philosophic discussion, practically altogether in balanced sen- 
tences; and the device of the monologuist at the end—an Indian 
criticising marriage, and a woman speaking in behalf of her sex. 


XXV. A Serious Thought. By Humanus. The Pennsylvania Journal, 
October 18, 1775.37 


Religious Sanction 


The appeal to divine authority permeates the entire brief article, 
which is reprinted in Conway, I, 65. 


Analogous Passages 


P. 65. The hapless shores of Africa. 


P. 65. When I reflect on the horrid 
cruelties exercised by Britain in the 
East Indies—How thousands per- 
ished by artificial famine—How 
religion and every manly principle 
of honour and honesty were sacri- 
ficed to luxury and pride—When I 
read of the wretched natives being 
blown away, for no other crime 


than because, sickened with the 


Forester Letter Ill, p. 154, n. For- 
get not the hapless African. 


Forester Letter Ill, p. 147. [Of for- 
eign mercenaries.] Were they com- 
ing, Cato, which no one ever 
dreamed of but yourself (for thank 
God, we want them not,) it would 
be impossible for them to exceed, 
or even to equal, the cruelties prac- 
tised by the British army in the 
East-Indies: The tying men to the 
mouths of cannon and “blowing 


" F. J. Gould, op. cit., p. 34, misplaces this article in The Pennsylvania Magazine as of 


October 18, 1775. 


Ss 
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miserable scene, they refused to 
fight—When I reflect on these and 
a thousand instances of similar bar- 
barity, I firmly believe that the Al- 
mighty, in compassion to mankind, 
will curtail the power of Britain. 
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them away” was never acted by 
any but an English General, or ap- 
proved by any but a British court. 
Crisis II, p. 188. Britain, as a nation, 
is, in my inmost belief, the greatest 
and most ungrateful offender 
against God on the face of the 
whole earth: blessed with all the 
commerce she could wish for, and 
furnished, by a vast extension of 
dominion, with the means of civil- 
izing both the eastern and western 
world, she has made no other use 
of both than proudly to idolize her 
own “thunder,” and rip up the 
bowels of whole countries for what 
she could get: Like Alexander, she 
has made war her sport, and in- 
flicted misery for prodigality’s sake. 
The blood of India is not yet re- 
paid, nor the wretchedness of Africa 
yet requited. Of late she has en- 
larged her list of national cruelties 
by the butcherly destruction of the 
Caribbs of St. Vincent’s, and re- 
turning an answer by the sword to 
the meek prayer, for “Peace, liberty 
and safety.” 

Crisis V, p. 248. Her late reduction 
of India, under Clive and his suc- 
cessors, was not so properly a con- 
quest as an extermination of man- 
kind. She is the only power who 
could practise the prodigal bar- 
barity of tying men to mouths of 
loaded cannon and blowing them 
away. 


The quotation from Crisis II above is of particular interest. May we 
not here detect Paine in a reminiscent mood, filling up the void of 
news with recollections from his essays of two years before? The 
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first three illustrations are clearly drawn from “New Anecdotes of 
Alexander the Great,” “Reflections on the Life and Death of Lord 
Clive,” and “African Slavery in America.” May not the fourth in- 
stance come from the essay here in question, “A Serious Thought,” 
England’s cruelties to her subjects in the East Indies being repeated 
to her subjects in the West Indies? 

In addition to the eight numbers in Conway for which I have 
given some internal evidence, I would also include the following 
items for the same sort of reasoning. 


XXVI. A Whimsical Anecdote of the late Duke of Newcastle. Unsigned. 
The Pennsylvania Magazine, October, 1775. 


This is a humorous story of the duke and a tax collector in Lewes, 
Paine’s own native background. 


XXVII. The Dying Negro. Unsigned. The Pennsylvania Magazine, Jan- 
uary, 1776. 
Religious Sanction 


Among many other passages in 
this poem, there is one in which 
the Negro sympathetically de- 
scribes the accumulated wrongs of 
his wretched countrymen, betrayed 
or sold into perpetual slavery, to 
labour in hopeless misery for the 
wealth and luxury of CHRIS- 
TIANS; who, by this horrible [See the discussion of “The Dream 
traffic, renounce not only every pre- Interpreted.” ] 
tension of humanity, but all plea 
for acceptance with that Universal 
Parent, ‘who hath made one blood 
all nations that dwell upon the face 
of the earth,’ who is ‘no respecter 
of persons,’ any farther, than as 
they resemble himself, and ‘whose 
tender mercies are over all his 
works.’ 
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Like the essay “Duelling” (both are book reviews), this article dis- 
tinguishes between the theory and the practice of Christians: “The 
repugnancy between the divine spirit, and generous precepts of that 
religion, and the cruel temper and base conduct of its professors.” 


VI 


This paper is devoted entirely to discovering points of informa- 
tion. With deep respect for a great pioneer scholar, M.D. Conway, I 
have sought to reveal what are the solid facts—conclusive and other- 
wise—pertaining to Paine’s literary work in America during the 
crucial year of 1775. It would be tempting to trace in the twenty- 
seven items thus ascertained the gradual evolution and crystalization 
of Paine’s world view, to see how in a true critical sense America 
and her Revolution were the parents of this greatest international 
agitator. But that is another story. 
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ORIENTALISM IN NEW ENGLAND: 
WHITTIER* 


ARTHUR CHRISTY 
Columbia University 


I 
T IS NATURAL that to a Transcendentalist like Emerson the 


sacred scriptures of the Orient should be the wisdom of the Over- | 


Soul, strange to his inmost thoughts only in that the oracle speaks 


with a foreign accent, though the substance is perfectly familiar. . 


Emerson is beyond doubt the one writer in American literature in 
whose philosophy and art Orientalism is inextricably woven. The 
premise on which all his philosophy rests and the eclectic methods 
which he pursued do not make this surprising. But that Emerson’s 
contemporary, Whittier, a Quaker who staunchly held to his an- 
cestral faith, should offer in his poetic work more poems on Ori- 
ental themes, more paraphrases of Oriental maxims and more 
imitations of Oriental models than may be found in Emerson’s 
verse, is a distinct anomaly. 

The admirable article’ in a recent number of this journal renders 
superfluous further discussion here upon the subject of Emerson’s 
Orientalism. But since Whittier’s interest cannot be totally separated 
from any Transcendentalist’s interest, it is well to note that the 
contrast between the Emersonian attitude and Whittier’s was the 
contrast between the liberalism and the Quaker orthodoxy of the 
time. This was reflected not only in the theology of the men but 
also in the literary use they made of Hindu material. The missionary, 
Whittier wrote, 

To bind the broken spirit, to pluck back 

*I would express my thanks to the librarians of the Amesbury and Haverhill Public 
Libraries for their generous interest in my investigations and graciousness in placing all their 
Whittierana at my disposal. In particular am I indebted to Miss Elizabeth Hume of the 
Whittier Association of Amesbury for giving me free use of the Oriental volumes in Whit- 


tier’s library. These dealt in particular with the Near East instead of the Far East. Specific 
mention will be made of their place in Whittier’s Oriental studies in a subsequent article. 


* Frederic Ives Carpenter, “Immortality from India,” American Literature, 1, 233-242 
(November, 1929). 
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Orientalism in New England 


The heathen from the wheel of Juggernaut; 

To place the image of a God 

Holy and just and true, before the eye 

Of the dark-minded Brahmin, and unseal 

The holy pages of the Book of Life, 

Fraught with sublimer mysteries than all 

The sacred tomes of Vedas, to unbind 

The widow from her sacrifice, and save 

The perishing infant from the worshipped river!* 


Obviously enough, there is in these lines no reflection of Emerson’s 
attitude toward the Vedas or the Brahmin, whom he thought far 
from “dark-minded.” 

The late President Augustus Hopkins Strong of Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary drew a contrast between Whittier and Emerson 
which very aptly explains their different points of view and the 
reasons :* 


Whittier was indeed a Quaker of the olden time. The inner light upon 
which he depended was a very different light from that which was recog- 
nized by Emerson. Emerson’s was the light of nature; Whittier’s was the 
light of Christ. Emerson regarded the fixed succession of the physical 


world as the primitive reality; Whittier thought conscience and heart of 
far more importance than all the paraphernalia of planets and of suns. 
Emerson was influenced by the materialistic philosophy of the English 
deists, and by the Unitarian reaction from the older Calvinistic theology; 
Whittier drew his inspiration and his doctrine from deep personal expe- 
rience of sin and redemption, and from sympathetic observation of the 
sorrow and guilt of humanity. In short, Emerson began with nature; 
Whittier began with man. For this reason there is a prevailing ethical 
element in Whittier’s poetry, which Emerson’s almost wholly lacks. The 
keynote of Whittier’s is compassion, while that of Emerson’s is specula- 
tion; Emerson’s intuitions are the uncertain utterances of his own imper- 
fect moral being; Whittier’s inner light is that of an indwelling and 
personal God.* 


® Whittier’s Poetical Works, Riverside Edition, IV, 387. All future reference to Whittier 
will be to this edition. 

* Dr. Strong states on p. vi of the preface of his volume, American Poets and Their 
Theology, the standard by which he judges: “It will be readily perceived that the standard 
by which these poets are tried is that of the evangelical faith; and by the evangelical faith 
I mean modified Calvinism, or the theology of the New Testament.” Emerson naturally suf- 
fers by this measure, but Dr. Strong points out contrasts pertinent to this paper. 

* Augustus Hopkins Strong, American Poets and Their Theology, Philadelphia, 1916, 
pp- 114, 115. 
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It is true that Whittier must be classed as an orthodox Trinitarian, 
one who prayed, 


O Christ of God! whose life and death 


Our own have reconciled.5 


Dr. Strong seems very close to the truth in his contrast of Emerson 
and Whittier. The latter’s orthodox Quaker faith placed him well 
in the fold of “modified Calvinism.” It is impossible with exactness 
to call “The Eternal Goodness” and the “Over-Soul” synonymous.® 
Furthermore, Whittier’s poems have a distinct Christian flavor, and 
show, as did his life, a militant hatred of sham and intolerance—a 
hatred which was the precipitate of the atmosphere in which he 
grew up, an atmosphere of intense indignation against the treatment 
which the Massachusetts Puritans had tendered the Quakers and 
Huguenots.” “Among the Hills” with its penetrating thrusts at 
Christians who act as though the Sermon on the Mount had been 
“outdated like a last year’s almanac” is sufficient evidence of this. 
But Whittier also had his moods of doubt. Such lines as 


In vain I turned, in weary quest, 
Old pages, where (God give them rest!) 
The poor creed-mongers dreamed and guessed,® 


show that he struggled for a foundation for faith. 
If Dr. Strong emphasized the Calvinism in Whittier, there were 
others who saw in the eas a healthy latitudinarianism. Sir Edwin 


* Works, Il, 305. 

* But the matter is, indeed, debatable. The second stanza of Whittier’s “The Over-Heart” 
may well be cited as showing his kinship to Emerson. The very title of the poem re- 
sembles Emerson’s “The Over-Soul,” which was practically a literal translation of the 
Hindu term adhyatman (adhy—above, transcending atman—soul). And the thought and 
diction of the Whittier stanza form a veritable echo of Emerson's essay, and of his doctrine 
of polarity: 

And India’s mystics sang aright 
Of the One Life pervading all.— 
One Being’s tidal rise and fall 
In soul and form, in sound and sight,— 
Eternal outflow and recall. 
But a careful reading of the stanzas which follow, with their Christian imagery and phrase- 
ology, clearly demonstrates the differences between Whittier and Emerson. How far was the 
latter removed from the Christian connotations of “the emblems of the Lamb and Dove!” 

"Strong, American Poets and Their Theology, p. 111. 

* See Whittier’s poem “Trinitas” (Works, Il, 243) for the practical conclusion to which 
he came on this dogma. 
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Arnold,’ the author of The Light of Asia, is recorded as having said 
to Whittier, “You, sir, born in the purple of the Muses, never were 
and never could be a Calvinistic Puritan.” Whittier answered, “Nay, 
thee is right: the world is much too beautiful and God far too 
good.”?° 

Whittier made two distinctly different uses of Oriental material. 
The first might for clearness be termed the “Abou Ben Adhem” 
use—a class in which would be placed such poems as “The Khan’s 
Devil,” “Rabbi Ishmael,” “Requital,” and “Miriam,” poems which 
have pseudo-Oriental settings and themes or general and inexact 
allusions and narratives. The second class consists of poems which 
have a definite literary model or text taken from the English trans- 
lations of Oriental scriptures which began to appear in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. It is with this second class that this paper 
will deal. The first class, with which I hope to deal in a subsequent 
paper, contains poems which are of philosophical interest but which 
in no way concern a discussion of what the Orient has contributed 
to American literature in the way of literary models. 


II 


It is not generally known that the “Brewing of Soma,” a few 
stanzas of which form what is probably Whittier’s best known 
hymn, commencing, 


Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our foolish ways! 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind, 
In purer lives thy service find, 
In deeper reverence praise, 


is based on a passage from the Vedas. The poem commences with 
what purports to be a quotation from the Vashista, translated by 
Max Miller: 


*I have found no evidence to prove that Sir Edwin Arnold introduced Whittier to Ori- 
ental literature, but if the incident of their conversation here recorded be true, it may rea- 
sonably be conjectured that Arnold was one medium through which Whittier secured access 
to the Persian and Hindu translations which he used. 

” The Poetry Review (London), XVII, 267 (1916). The authenticity of this story may 
be doubtful. 
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These libations mixed with milk have been prepared for Indra: offer 
Soma to the drinker of Soma." 


The first eleven stanzas of the poem deal with the brewing by 
Brahmin priests of a liquor from the Soma plant, the drink of the 
Hindu gods, particularly of Indra, the chief. Whittier aptly describes 
a drunken orgy of the priests, interspersing his lines with Hindu 
names and places, until he comes to his moral, 


We brew in many a Christian fane 
The heathen Soma still! 


Then he swings into the famous Christian hymn, the first stanza 
of which I have quoted. Here one clearly sees Whittier’s usual 
method: he starts with a passage or a situation in Oriental literature 
which interests him, restates this briefly, and then concludes with a 
Christian moral. Sometimes, as I shall show presently, it is a para- 
phrase of moral maxims from the ethnic scriptures which particu- 
larly inspires him. 

Another poem which Whittier wrote very much after the man- 
ner of “The Brewing of Soma” is “The Cypress-Tree of Ceylon.” 


This poem is introduced by the following prose passage: 


Ibn Batuta, the celebrated Mussulman traveller of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, speaks of a cypress-tree in Ceylon, universally held sacred by the 
natives, the leaves of which were said to fall only at certain intervals, and 
he who had the happiness to find and eat one of them was restored, at 
once, to youth and vigor. The traveller saw several venerable Jogees, or 
saints, sitting silent and motionless under the tree, patiently awaiting the 


fall of a leaf.'* 


“1 do not find the passage in The Sacred Books of the East. Whittier credited the pas- 
sage to Max Miiller, probably as the editor of the series and not the translator, for it was 
Georg Biihler who rendered the Vashista into English. 

Works, I, 50. 

“In my search for the source from which Whittier drew this information, I was able to 
secure only one English translation of Ibn Batuta’s book, The Travels of lbn Batuta, trans- 
lated by the Rev. Samuel Lee and published by the Oriental Translation Committee in Lon- 
don, 1809. Whittier’s poem appeared in 1841, and this is very probably the edition he read. 
The passage Whittier had in mind while writing the introduction to his poem appears in 
the conclusion of Ibn Batuta’s chapter on Ceylon, pp. 190-191, and reads as follows: “All 
these villages and tilled fields are upon the mountain. At its foot, and near the path, is a 
cypress, which is large and never drops the leaf. But as to its leaves, there is no getting to 
them by any means; and these people’s heads are turned with some strange and false notions 
respecting them. I saw a number of Jogees about the tree, waiting for the falling of one; 
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Then, as in the Soma poem, comes a description of the Ceylon 
scene: ascetic holy men, or yogis, waiting through all seasons and 
all manner of weather for the fall of the leaf, “in trustful patience,” 
oblivious to the world about them, practicing in rapt contempla- 
tion the spiritual yoga exercises. And again the Christian turn: 


Shall we, who sit beneath that Tree 
Whose healing leaves of life are shed, 
In answer to the breath of prayer, 
Upon the waiting head— 
Shall we grow weary in our watch 
And murmur of the long delay? 
Impatient of our Father’s time 
And His appointed way? 


The poem ends with a prayer characteristic of Whittier’s religious 
verse. 


Ill 


A closer resemblance to Emerson’s treatment of excerpts from 


the ethnic scriptures in verse, particularly in “Brahma” and “Hama- 


for they suppose that any person eating of them, will grow young again, however old he 
may be.” It is interesting to note that Whittier adopted the spelling of the translator for 
the word “Jogee” instead of the generally accepted “Yogi.” Another passage which might 
possibly have so impressed Whittier that it influenced the structure of his poem appears on 
pp- 170 and 171 of the same edition of Ibn Batuta. The passage commences with a de- 
scription of the city of Dadkannan, in Hindustan, and the gardens with their natural objects 
which surround it. Then—‘“The king is an infidel. His grandfather, who had become Mo- 
hammedan, built its mosque and made the pond. The cause of the grandfather’s receiving 
Islamism was a tree, over which he had built the mosque. This tree is a very great wonder; 
its leaves are green and like those of the fig, except only that they are soft. . . . I was told 
in these parts, that this tree does not generally drop its leaves; but, at the season of Autumn 
every year, one of them changes its color, first to yellow, then to red; and that upon this 
is written, with the pen of power, “There is no God but God; Mohammed is the prophet 
of God’; and that this leaf alone falls. Very many Mohammedans, who were worthy of 
belief, told me this; and said, that they had witnessed its fall, and had read the writing; 
and further, that every year, at the time of the fall, credible persons among the Moham- 
medans, as well as others of the infidels, sat beneath the tree waiting for the fall of the 
leaf: and when this took place, that the one half was taken by the Mohammedans as a 
blessing, and for the purpose of curing their diseases; and the other, by the king of the 
infidel city, and laid up in his treasury as a blessing; and that this is constantly received 
among them.” In the first passage, quoted from Ibn Batuta’s chapter on Ceylon, there is no 
mention of Mohammedans, whereas the fifth stanza of Whittier’s poem contains the phrase 
“the Moslem’s sunset call.” These facts taken in conjunction with Whittier’s adoption of 
the translator's spelling of “Jogee,” seem to me sufficient evidence that “The Cypress-Tree 
of Ceylon” was written with both passages in mind. 
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treya,” is to be seen in Whittier’s three paraphrases from Sanskrit 
translations grouped under the general head of “Oriental Max- 
ims.”** It is interesting to note that he has given the general source 
but neither the translator nor the exact lines. Thus the first of the 
three appeared as follows: 


THE INWARD JUDGE 

From Institutes of Manu 
The soul itself its awful witness is. 
Say not in evil doing, “No one sees,” 
And so offend the conscious One within, 
Whose ear can hear the silences of sin 
Ere they find voice, whose eyes unsleeping see 
The secret motions of iniquity. 


Nor in thy folly say, “I am alone.” 

For, seated in the heart, as on a throne, 

The ancient Judge and Witness liveth still, 

To note thy act and thought, and as thy ill 

Or good goes from thee, far beyond thy reach, 
The solemn Doomsman’s seal is set on each. 


Since Whittier has not, like Emerson and Thoreau, left journals 
which tell of his daily thoughts and the books he read, the search 
for the sources of these Oriental maxims resolves itself into a sifting 
of all the translations extant at the time of the poem’s construction, 
and finally into a careful comparison of the paraphrase and the 
original, to note the closeness of their similarity. This method ex- 
cludes all except two books. In 1875 there appeared in London John 
Muir’s Religious and Moral Sentiments Metrically Rendered from 
Sanskrit Writers, with an Introduction, and an Appendix Contain- 
ing Exact Translations in Prose. This volume was followed four 
years later, 1879, by an enlarged edition which was entitled Metrical 
Translations from Sanskrit Writers, with an Introduction, Prose 
Versions, and Parallel Passages from Classical Authors. These vol- 
umes contained brief translations of maxims, proverbs, and famous 
passages from Sanskrit literature. They were of the very nature that 
would have delighted Whittier. And that they were his models 


“ Works, Il, 329. 
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seems conclusive not only from the closeness in certain instances of 
the phraseology, but from the fact that the excerpts generally cor- 
respond in length. This may not seem singular until one realizes 
that the last two paraphrases from the group, entitled “Laying Up 
Treasure” and “Conduct,” are taken from the Mahabharata, the 
famous Sanskrit epic, which consists of one hundred thousand double 
verses, or couplets, and this is eight times the length of the Odyssey 
and Iliad combined.’* It would have been a singular happening 
indeed, had Whittier produced by chance the resemblances which 
appear in comparing Muir’s rendering with his; and it is indeed 
incredible that he should have chosen from all the lines of a con- 
tinuous rendering of the epic the identical short passages which 
Muir used. These considerations, taken in conjunction with the 
dearth of translations similar to Muir’s at the time Whittier wrote, 
leave little room for doubt that Whittier’s source has been discovered. 

Whittier’s model, then, for “The Inward Judge,” which I have 
already quoted in full, was the following: 


‘None sees me’; so when bent on sin, 
The fool imagines, madly bold; 
For gods his evil deeds behold; 


The soul, too, sees,—the man within.’ 


Muir, however, has given the exact translation of the Sanskrit pas- 
sage in prose. His own verse was obviously a paraphrase of his prose. 
It is interesting to note how much closer Whittier is to the prose 
translation which follows: 


Manu, VIII, 84. The soul itself is its own witness; the soul itself is its 
own refuge; offend not thy conscious soul, the supreme internal witness 
of men. 85. The sinful have said in their hearts: “None sees us.’ Yes; the 
gods distinctly see them; and so does the spirit within their breasts. (Sir 
W. Jones’s translation.)** The word here rendered ‘spirit,’ also means 
‘male,’ man. 


™ Arthur A. Macdonell, India’s Past, a Survey of her Literature, Religions, Languages 
and Antiquities (1927), p. 88. CE. also John C. Oman, The Great Indian Epics (1894), p. 1. 
“Both the Ramayana and Mahabharata are very lengthy works which taken together, would 
make up not less than about five and twenty printed volumes of ordinary size.’ 

* Muir (1875 edition), p. 44. Whittier dates “The Inward Judge” 1878. 

*™ Muir here weaves in a sentence from Sir William Jones’s translation (1807). Thus 
both Muir and Jones might be called Whittier’s sources. 
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Mahabharata, 1, 3015,—Thou thinkest, ‘I am alone’; thou knowest not 
the ancient sage (muni) seated within thy heart, who is cognizant of 
sinful acts. In his presence thou committest sin.’® 


Whittier’s second paraphrase in this group, written in 1881, was 


LAYING UP TREASURE 
From the Mahabharata 

Before the Ender comes, whose charioteer 
Is swift or slow disease, lay up each year 
Thy harvests of well-doing, wealth that kings 
Nor thieves can take away. When all the things 
Thou callest thine, goods, pleasures, honors fall, 
Thou in thy virtue shalt survive them all. 


Since Whittier preferred Muir’s exact prose rendering, I shall 
quote it here at length, from the edition of 1879.*® From this selec- 
tion Whittier chose only those passages which were pertinent to the 
thought of his own poem. It is interesting to note what he chose to 
ignore and omit. 


M. Bh. XIII, 12078. Before thou art carried away dead to the Ender, 


by the royal command of Yama, by his dreadful (messengers), strive after 
rectitude. Before the impassive Lord Yama, whom none can oppose, 
snatches away thy life with its roots and kinships; 12080. Before the 


™ Muir, p. 99. I append here a rendering of the same general passage of Manu, re- 

arranged from a volume Whittier might have seen, Monier Williams's Indian Wisdom 
(1875), p. 284: 

None sees us, say the sinful in their hearts; 

Yes, the gods see them, and the omniscient Spirit 

Within their hearts. Thou thinkest, O good friend, 

“I am alone,” but there resides within thee 

A Being who inspects thy every act, 

Knows all thy goodness and thy wickedness (VIII, 85, 91). 


The soul is its own witness; yea, the soul 
Itself is its own refuge; grieve thou not, 
O man, thy soul, the great internal Witness (VIII, 84). 


The Firmament, the Earth, the Sea, the Moon, 

The Sun, the Fire, the Wind, the Night, and both 

The Sacred Twilights, and the Judge of Souls, 

The god of Justice, and the Heart itself— 

All constantly survey the acts of men (VIII, 86). 
Whittier’s rendering shows a closer resemblance to the translation by Muir. 
* Muir, pp. 221-222. 
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wind which precedes him blows, before thou art carried away, practice 
preparation for death. Before this destroying wind blows upon thee, 
before the four quarters of the sky whirl round, when great fears come 
upon thee, and before thy hearing is closed, as thou goest away, con- 
founded, practice the most perfect contemplation. Before thou recollect- 
est with anguish thy former good and bad deeds full of folly, appropriate 
the only treasure. 12085. Before Death, conveyed by his charioteer Disease, 
violently dissolves thy body, and ends thy life, practice great austerity. 
Before the fearful wolves which dwell in men’s bodies rush on thee from 
every side, strive after holiness. Before, all alone, thou beholdest the dark- 
ness, make haste, before thou seest the golden trees on the mountain sum- 
mit. Before evil associates and foes that look like friends, pervert thy 
views, seek what is highest. 12089. Amass that wealth which has nothing 
to fear from kings or thieves, and which does not desert thee in death. 
12090. There is no division of goods according to each person’s deeds; 
every one enjoys his own individual poverty. Give that by which men 
live in the next world; amass thyself that wealth which is imperishable. 
(Do not delay?) until the pottage of the multitude is cooked; while it is 
still uncooked, make haste before thou diest. Neither mother, nor children, 
nor kinsmen, nor dear family friends follow a man in his straits; he 
departs alone. The deeds alone, good or bad, which he has formerly done, 
are his fellow travellers when he goes to the next world. 12095. The col- 
lection of gold and gems which he has made, by good or evil means, do 
not help him when his body is dissolved. When thou goest thither there 
is no witness of the deeds which thou hast or hast not done, equal to 
thine own self. 


The third of the Oriental maxims was “Conduct”—also a para- 
phrase from the Mahabharata: 


Heed how thou livest. Do no act by day 

Which from the night will drive thy peace away. 
In months of sun so live that months of rain 
Shall still be happy. Evermore restrain 

Evil and cherish good, so shall there be 

Another and a happier life for thee. 


I quote below the renderings in Muir’s 1879 edition, which ap- 
peared two years before Whittier’s poem was written. Whittier again 
paid closer attention to the prose version. Muir’s verse rendering 
was as follows: 
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Let all thy acts by day be right 

That thou mayst sweetly rest at night, 
Let such good deeds thy youth engage, 
That thou mayst spend a tranquil age. 
So act through life, that not in vain, 
Thou future bliss mayst hope to gain.?° 


And the prose: 


M. Bh. V, 1248. Let a man so act by day, that he may live happily at 
night. 1249. Let him for eight months so act, that he may live happily 
during the rainy season. In early life let him so act that he may enjoy 
happiness in his old age. All his life let him so act that he may enjoy 
happiness in the next world.?? 


Even if the closeness in diction between Whittier’s “Oriental 
Maxims” and Muir’s prose translations does not entirely preclude 
the possibility of Whittier’s having secured his models from another 
source, the exact lines in the Institutes of Manu and the Mahabharata 
which were used have been unquestionably determined. 

That Whittier’s range of reading was not limited,?* in the Ori- 
ental literatures, to Max Miiller’s The Sacred Books of the East or 
the translations of John Muir and possibly Monier Williams is shown 
by another poem, “Giving and Taking.”** Whittier introduces the 
poem with the following note: 


I have attempted to put into English verse a prose translation of a 
poem by Tinnevaluva, a Hindoo poet of the third century of our era. 


Every edition of Whittier’s works containing this poem which I 
have examined misspells the poet’s name which should be Tiruval- 
luvar instead of Tinnevaluva.** Because the poem is relatively un- 
known, and to facilitate comparison with its source, I quote it entire: 


* Muir, p. 39. ™ Muir, p. 235. 

™ There seems to be no mention of Tiruvalluvar by either Emerson or Thoreau in their 
works now in print. 

Works, Il, 314. 

™ The last r is often dropped by the translators. However, the changing of the r to a in 
the first two syllables is both incorrect and misleading. The fault may have been the 


printer's, 
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GIVING AND TAKING 
Who gives and hides the giving hand, 
Nor counts on favor, fame or praise, 
Shall find his smallest gift outweighs 
The burden of the sea and land. 


Who gives to whom hath naught been given, 
His gift in need, though small indeed 
As is the grass-blade’s wind-blown seed, 

Is large as earth and rich as heaven. 


Forget it not, O man, to whom 
A gift shall fall, while yet on earth; 
Yea, even to thy seven-fold birth 
Recall it in the lives to come. 


Who broods above a wrong in thought 
Sins much; but greater sin is his 
Who, fed and clothed with kindnesses, 

Shall count the holy alms as nought. 


Who dares to curse the hands that bless 
Shall know of sin the deadliest cost; 
The patience of the heavens is lost 

Beholding man’s unthankfulness. 


For he who breaks all laws may still 
In Sivam’s mercy be forgiven; 
But none can save, in earth or heaven, 
The wretch who answers good with ill. 


Since Whittier definitely states that it was a prose translation 
which he read, the search for the edition he used is somewhat sim- 
plified. I secured access to two volumes.”* Of these, Drew’s transla- 
tion seems to be Whittier’s most likely source, because of its year of 
publication and the close resemblances in diction. Drew rendered 
the passage from the Cural, which is generally esteemed in India as 
the best book of morals written by a Hindu,”* as follows:?" 


™ These were The Cural of Tiruvalluvar, First Part; with the Commentary of Parimel- 
aragar, translated by the Rev. W. H. Drew (American Mission Press, Madras, 1840); and 
Specimens of Hindoo Literature by N. E. Kendersley (W. Bulwer & Co., London, 1794). 
* Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, V, 22. 
“ Drew, Chapter XI, p. 13. I shall also include here the prose translation by Kendersley, 
Pp. 77, 78, for purposes of comparison since the volume might have passed through 
Whittier’s hands, It will be noticed that this translation is more complete than Drew’s. 
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ON GRATITUDE 


101. (The gift of) heaven and earth is not an equivalent for a benefit 
which is conferred where none had been received. 

102. A favor conferred in the time of need, though it be small (in itself), 
is (in value) much larger than the world. 

103. If we weigh the excellence of a benefit which is conferred without 
weighing the return, it is larger than the sea. 

104. Though the benefit conferred be small as a millet-seed, those who 
know its advantage will consider it as large as a palmyra tree. 

105. The benefit itself is not the measure of the benefit; the worth of 
those who have received it is its measure. 

106. Forget not the benevolence of the blameless: forsake not the friend- 


ship of those who have been your staff in adversity. 

107. (The wise) will remember through their seven-fold births the love 
of those who have wiped away the falling tear from their eye. 

108. It is not good to forget a benefit: it is good to forget an injury even 
in the moment (in which it is inflicted). 

109. Though one may inflict injury great as murder it will perish before 
the thought of one benefit (formerly) conferred. 

110. He who has killed every virtue may yet escape: there is no escape for 
him who has killed a benefit. 


ON GRATITUDE 

A benefit conferred on those from whom we never experienced kindness, or expect re- 
turn, deserves more than this world of clay, or even that of Daivers, can afford. 

Such acts cannot be entirely remunerated. 

A disinterested benefit rendered in the hour of distress, however trifling in itself, is to 
be estimated higher than a world bestowed on the prosperous. 

Let him then, who experiences such generosity, ever advert to the melancholy season of 
mecting it, rather than the mere amount of relief afforded. A voluntary act of kindness is 
therefore incomparably more meritorious than the grateful return of it. 

The wise man, who knows the inestimable value of disinterested generosity, will con- 
sider the former, compared to the mere return of obligations, as the lofty Punnay tree, to the 
smallest seed. 

When a man returns a gratuitous act of kindness, he does well; but his merit, compared 
with that of his disinterested benefactor, is little greater than that of a servant, who renders 
faithful service in consideration of his hire. 

Never forget, never desert him whose friendship has extended itself to you in the days 
of calamity. Remember it, if possible, through all your seven stages of human existence. 

To forget a benefit received is scandalous in the extreme; but instantly to cast away the 
recollections of the injuries you may have experienced, is truly great. 

If he that has rendered you a voluntary disinterested service, should afterwards do you 
even a mortal injury; think of his former kindness, till you consider as such, even his evil- 
dealings toward you. 

He who frustrates the intended effects of great charities, commits an atrocious sin, 
which however there are means of atoning; but ingratitude is a crime which never can be 
done away. 

To cut off the teats of a cow; to occasion a pregnant woman to miscarry; to injure a 
Bramin; are sins of the most aggravated nature: but more atrocious than those, is ingratitude. 
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IV 


Probably the most unusual of all Whittier’s Oriental poems is 
“The Dead Feast of the Kol-Folk.” It is a poem that is singular for 
its blending of material drawn from several sources, and the evi- 
dence it gives of the manner in which Whittier codrdinated his 
reading. It is furthermore singular because of its difference from the 
moral and religious poems that have been discussed. Here is Whit- 
tier in what might be termed the rdéle of the poet-anthropologist. 
“The Dead Feast of the Kol-Folk” contains no moral, no statement 
of religious conviction or human problem. It is entirely objective. 
Without Whittier’s preface, the reader would have difficulty in 
understanding the poem even though the model itself be quoted. 
For this reason the preface follows: 


E. B. Taylor in his Primitive Culture, Chapter XII, gives an account 
of the reverence paid the dead by the Kol tribes of Chota Nagpur, Assam. 
“When a Ho or Munda,” he says, “has been burned on the funeral pile, 
collected morsels of his bones are carried in procession with a solemn, 
ghostly, sliding step, keeping time to the deep-sounding drum, and when 
the old woman who carries the bones on her bamboo tray lowers it from 
time to time, then girls who carry pitchers and brass vessels mournfully 
reverse them to show that they are empty; thus the remains are taken 
to visit every house in the village, and every dwelling of a friend or rela- 
tive for miles, and the inmates come out to mourn and praise the good- 
ness of the departed; the bones are carried to all the dead man’s favorite 
haunts, to the fields he cultivated, to the grove he planted, to the thresh- 
ing-floor where he worked, to the village dance-room where he made 
merry. At last they are taken to the grave, and buried in an earthen vase 
upon a store of food, covered with one of those huge slabs which European 
visitors wonder at in the districts of the aborigines of India.” 


Then follows Whittier’s own statement of the immediate source 
of the poem: stating that “in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
Bengal, vol. IX, p. 795, is a Ho dirge.” I quote as much as is neces- 
sary to show Whittier’s complete source, since he drew from the 
context as well as the dirge itself: 


That same evening the ceremony is gone through of calling the spirit 
of the departed. All the company, except four people, the father, mother, 
and two women, or brother and sister and two women or men, sit out- 


side in the back yard; some boiled rice and a pot of water is then placed 
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within the inner room of the house, and ashes sprinkled from thence to 
the threshold; the father and mother, or brother and sister, as it may be, 
then go out, taking two ploughshares in their hands—the other two people 
are left in the house to watch. Those who have gone out proceed to the 
spot where the body was burnt, and where (in some parts of the country) 
a clay horse and rider, and an earthen pot on a tripod, with the mouth 
closed, are placed; round this spot the two relations walk, beating together 
the ploughshares, and calling out in a plaintive wild strain, 


K’alleeng erankedmia K’alleeng enkakedmia § Hoojoorooamén 
“We never scolded you, never wronged you; Come to us back; 


Boogité ‘leengposakeamia assooladmia Essoodinmidté leeng tykena 
“We ever loved and cherished you, and have lived long together 


miadoaré leen tykena na do alum bageea! gama needa ko 
“under the same roof; desert it not now! The rainy nights, 


Rabang rabang poio dinko dara nendre do alum honorbya 


“And the cold blowing days, are coming on; do not wander here. 


Atarked jang japarré alum tingoona Hoojoo roo4men 
“Do not stand by the burnt ashes; come to us again! You 


Hesa soobaré umdo ka ty dya gama hoojooredo 
“cannot find shelter under the peepul, when the rain comes 


Rabang hoioré sarjum do Boogité ka doimiai 
“Down. The saul will not shield you from the cold bitter wind. 


O4té hoojoomén Umnangenté oa do boogikidallé! alleeng do 
“Come to your home! _It is swept for you, and clean; and we 


Moonooité heating metanna, alleeng déleeng minna, umnangente 
“are there who loved you even; and there is rice 


mandeeleeng doikia, dahleeng-doikia 
put for you; “And water; 
Hoojoomén oatéhoojoomén Dooirimén alleeng tar! 
come home, come home, come to us again!” 


Interest in what Whittier would make out of this conglomerate 
material is justification for including his entire poem here. Needless 
to say, there are very few poems in English literature that have as 
unusual a literary model. 
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THE DEAD FEAST OF THE KOL-FOLK 


We have opened the door, 
Once, twice, thrice! 

We have swept the floor, 
We have boiled the rice. 

Come hither, come hither! 

Come from the far lands, 

Come from the star lands, 
Come as before! 


We lived long together, 

We loved one another; 
Come back to our life. 

Come father, come mother, 

Come sister and brother, 
Child, husband, and wife, 

For you we are sighing. 

Come take your old places, 

Come look in our faces, 

The dead on the dying, 


Come home! 


We have opened the door, 

Once, twice, thrice! 

We have kindled the coals. 

And we boiled the rice 
For the feast of souls. 

Come hither, come hither! 
Think not we fear you, 
Whose hearts are so near you. 
Come tenderly thought on, 
Come all unforgotten, 

Come from the shadow-lands, 
From the dim meadow-lands 
Where the pale grasses bend 

Low to our sighing. 

Come father, come mother, 
Come sister and brother, 
Come husband and friend, 

The dead to the dying, 

Come home! 
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We have opened the door 
You entered so oft; 
For the feast of souls 
We have kindled the coals, 
And we boil the rice soft. 
Come you who are dearest 
To us who are nearest, 
Come hither, come hither, 
From out the wild weather; 
The storm clouds are flying, 
The peepul is sighing; 
Come in from the rain. 
Come father, come mother, 
Come sister and brother, 
Come husband and lover, 
Beneath our roof-cover. 
Look on us again, 
The dead on the dying, 
Come home! 


We have opened the door! 


For the feast of souls 
We have kindled the coals 
We may kindle no more! 
Snake, fever, and famine, 
The curse of the Brahmin, 
The sun and the dew, 
They burn us, they bite us, 
They waste us and smite us; 
Our days are but few! 
In strange lands far yonder 
To wonder and wander 
We hasten to you. 
List then to our sighing, 
While yet we are here; 
Nor seeing nor hearing, 
We wait without fearing, 
To feel you draw near. 
O dead, to the dying 
Come home! 
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In conclusion, we come to the “Hymns of the Brahmo Somaj.””® 
Whittier’s introduction to these hymns was as follows: 


I have attempted this paraphrase of the Hymns of the Brahmo Somaj 
of India, as I find them in Mozoomdar’s account of the devotional exer- 
cises of that remarkable religious development which has attracted far 
less attention and sympathy from the Christian world than it deserves, 
as a fresh revelation of the direct action of the Divine Spirit upon the 
human heart. 


The hymns are: 
I 


Thy mercy, O Eternal One! 
By man unmeasured yet, 
In joy or grief, in shade or sun, 
I never will forget. 
I give the whole, and not a part, 
Of all thou gavest me; 
My goods, my life, my soul and heart, 
I yield them all to thee! 


II 
We fast and plead, we weep and pray, 


From morning until even; 
We feel to find the holy way, 
We knock at the gate of heaven! 
And when in silent awe we wait, 
And word and sign forbear, 
The hinges of the golden gate 
Move, soundless, to our prayer! 
Who hears the eternal harmonies 
Can heed no outward word; 
Blind to all else is he who sees 
The vision of the Lord! 


Ill 


O soul, be patient, restrain thy tears, 
Have hope, and not despair, 


™ Works, Il, 340. 
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As a tender mother beareth her child 
God hears the penitent prayer. 
And not forever shall grief be thine; 
On the Heavenly Mother’s breast, 
Washed clean and white in the waters of joy 
Shall His seeking child find rest. 
Console thyself with his word of grace, 
And cease thy wail of woe, 
For His mercy never an equal hath, 
And his love no bounds can know. 
Lean close unto Him in faith and hope; 
How many like thee have found 
In Him a shelter and a home of peace, 
By His mercy compassed round! 
There, safe from sin and the sorrow it brings, 
They sing their grateful psalms, 
And rest, at noon, by the wells of God, 
In the shade of His holy palms! 


The Brahmo Somaj, literally “the congregation of God,” was a 
movement of native Hindu origin which arose in India during the 
nineteenth century. It was a modern theistic church founded in Cal- 


cutta in 1828. After the entrance in 1858 of Keshub Chunder Sen 
and Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, the body began to advocate far- 
reaching reforms, such as the abolition of caste, child-marriages, and 
polyandry. On these issues there was a division in the new church; 
a body headed by Sen and Mozoomdar becoming independent and 
abolishing among themselves all caste restrictions and Brahmanism. 
Their religion was marked by a great deal of emotionalism and 
ecstatic fervor. In 1830 this group proclaimed Christianity to be the 
only true religion, but the Christianity which they presented was 
hardly that of the Christian churches. It was rather an amalgama- 
tion of Christianity, Hinduism, and Mohammedanism.”® 
Mozoomdar, the leader of the Brahmo Somaj, whom Whittier 
admired, was the identical Mozoomdar who contributed the chapter, 
“Emerson as Seen from India,” in F. B. Sanborn’s The Genius and 
Character of Emerson, and was scheduled to lecture at the Concord 
School of Philosophy in 1883. This was upon his first visit to America 


™ For fuller discussion of the Brahmo Somaj see Maurice A. Canney, An Encyclopedia 
of Religions, p. 75. 
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in the interest of the movement which he headed. That he did arouse 
an intense interest is shown in Whittier’s wish for Haverford Col- 
lege. At the conclusion of the essay entitled “Haverford College” 
appears a letter addressed to Dr. Thomas Chase in which he wrote: 


That Haverford may fully realize and improve its great opportunities 
as an approved seat of learning and exponent of Christian philosophy 
which can never be superseded, which needs no change to fit it for uni- 
versal acceptance, and which, overpassing the narrow limits of sect, is 
giving new life and hope to Christendom, and finding its witness in 
the Hindu revivals of the Brahmo Somaj and the fervent utterances of 
Chunda Sen and Mozoomdar, is the earnest desire of thy friend.®° 


During this same period Whittier also wrote to James T. Fields, 
expressing his regret at having failed to see Mozoomdar in Boston: 
I hope thee will see the wonderful prophet of the Brahmo Somaj, 
Mozoomdar, before he leaves the country. I should have seen him in 


Boston but for illness last week. That movement in India is the greatest 
in the history of Christianity since the days of Paul.** 


I have been unable to find in Mozoomdar’s books*? any trace of 
hymns that Whittier could have used as models for his paraphrases. 


* Works, VII, 363. Whittier’s adaptations from Mozoomdar were written in 1885, two 
years after the latter’s tour of New England. The interest the Indian leader aroused ten 
years later when he came to speak at the Parliament of Religions in Chicago far eclipsed 
the reception of 1883. In Boston he was invited to deliver four lectures on India before the 
Lowell Institute. So great was the interest that he was induced to repeat them afternoons, 
under the same auspices, to a crowded hall. He also spoke in many of the pulpits of Bos- 
ton and the neighboring cities, besides giving a lecture in Appleton Chapel, Harvard Uni- 
versity. In The Christian Register of October 5, 1893, the following editorial appeared: 

“No voice commanded more attention or more sympathy at the Parliament of Religions 
than that of the prophet of the Brahmo Somaj. Upon no one in the Pentecostal gathering 
did the cloven tongue of fire more surely rest. Mr. Mozoomdar seeks the blessedness of the 
peace maker. He comes to speak a reconciling word. He sees the glory of Christianity, the 
strength of Mohammedanism, the joy and peace of Buddhism; but he seeks to harmonize 
these precepts, systems and principles into one system, the religion of the Brahmo Somaj. 
Many missionaries have been sent to the Old World, but Mozoomdar is really a missionary 
to the New World. He has no languid message, but one alive with spiritual power. He 
comes to summon us to the deepest things in religion and life. It is deep calling unto deep.” 

It was a magnetic man who introduced Whittier to the poetry of the Brahmo Somaj. 

™ Mrs. James T. Fields, Whittier Notes of His Life and of His Friendship (1893), p. 65. 

* Mozoomdar published two books in Boston through Geo. H. Ellis. The Oriental Christ 
appeared in 1893 and Heart Beats in 1894. Neither of these books contains material Whit- 
tier could have used for his paraphrases. The Faith and Progress of the Brahmo Somaj, pub- 
lished in India, I have been unable to secure. The September, October, and November, 1893, 
numbers of The Christian Register contain many reprints of Mozoomdar’s Boston lectures 
and excerpts from his books, but in these I found no clew to the originals of Whittier’s 


hymns. 
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The historical accounts of the movement which I have seen give no 
clew. There is the possibility that because of his intense interest in 
the Brahmo Somaj, Whittier in some way secured first-hand in- 
formation of the ritual and hymnology of the movement. But this 
is entirely conjecture; the Whittierana at Amesbury and Haverhill, 
and all the published biographies and letters which I have seen are 
silent on this point. Though we do not possess the original models, 
nevertheless this group of distinctly Hindo-Christian hymns is a 
fitting conclusion to a brief study of what Whittier took from 
East Indian literature. For Whittier’s interest was ever permeated 
with his Christianity, as was distinctly seen in “The Brewing of 
Soma” and “The Cypress-Tree of Ceylon.” 

It was the moral tone which appealed to him in the selections 
he chose from The Institutes of Manu and the Mahabharata for his 
“Oriental Maxims.” It was again from Tiruvalluvar, reputed to be 
the foremost ethical writer of the Hindus,** that he chose the pas- 
sage which was rendered into the poem “Giving and Taking.” Prob- 
ably nothing crystallizes Whittier’s attitude toward the East better 
than the nature of the value he placed on the work of Mozoomdar. 
Emerson’s, on the other hand, was an interest unaffected by his 
Western background, arising from a spiritual and philosophical 
affinity with the Hindus. So obvious was this to Mozoomdar that he 
wrote of Emerson: “He seems to us to have been a geographical 
mistake. He ought to have been born in India. Perhaps Hindoos 
were closer kinsmen to him than his own nation, because every 
typical Hindoo is a child of nature.” No Hindu would have said 
this of Whittier, v hose Bible was “fraught with sublimer mysteries 
than all the sacre-. tomes of Vedas.”** He was a humanitarian, tol- 
erant and kindly in spirit, who took from the stream of Oriental in- 
fluence which entered the thought-life of his time the ethical and 
moral principles with which he sympathised. But he never relin- 
quished the Christian spectacles through which he read. 


* Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, V, 22. 
Works, IV, 387. 
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JONATHAN EDWARDS AS A SCIENTIST 


CLARENCE H. FAUST 
The University of Arkansas 


ERENO E. DWIGHT, writing The Life of President Edwards 

in 1830, remarked that “One characteristic of which he has not 
generally been suspected, but which he possessed in an unusual de- 
gree was a fondness, minutely and critically to investigate the works 
of nature.”* Succeeding students of Edwards’ works have often re- 
iterated that assertion. Alexander V. G. Allen has said that Edwards 
was “particularly a keen observer of the mysteries of the outward 
world and eager to discern its laws.”* Egbert C. Smyth in an ar- 
ticle for The Andover Review containing a youthful essay of Ed- 
wards on the flying spider, then for the first time published, has 
quoted Dr. A. S. Packard of Brown University concerning Edwards’ 
“remarkable powers of observation.”* Dr. Packard’s praise, however, 
is not unqualified. “The most notable fact in the early life of the Con- 
necticut writer,” according to I. Woodbridge Riley, “was his pre- 
cocious possession of the powers both of imagination and of observa- 
tion.”* Moses Coit Tyler has spoken of Edwards’ “precocity” in phys- 
ical science, and has set down an impressive list of scientific achieve- 
ments credited to him.° More recently Mr. Carl Van Doren has char- 
acterized Edwards as “a remarkable scientific observer,” who “before 
he was twenty . . . had made important first-hand observations in 
nature.”® 

Both of the last-named scholars hazard a might-have-been. Tyler 
believes that if Edwards had given himself to physical science he 
might have “achieved supreme distinction”; Mr. Van Doren declares 
that “Without much doubt Edwards would have been the equal of 
Franklin as a scientist had he continued in such studies, and the two 
might have divided between them that ‘New World of Philosophy’ 


* Sereno E. Dwight, The Life of President Edwards, p. 22. 

? Alexander V. G. Allen, Jonathan Edwards, p. 3. 

* Egbert C. Smyth, “The Flying Spider—Observations by Jonathan Edwards When a 
Boy,” The Andover Review, XIII, 2-3 (1890). 

*I. Woodbridge Riley, “The Real Jonathan Edwards,” The Open Court, XXII, 706 
(1908). 

*Moses Coit Tyler, 4 History of American Literature, Il, 183 and 185-187. 

*Carl Van Doren, Selections from Franklin and Edwards, pp. ix-xii. 
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of which both had visions, Edwards excelling in pure, Franklin in 
applied, science.”’ The miscarriage of Edwards’ scientific powers is 
then laid to theology. “Actually, however,” Mr. Van Doren con- 
tinues, “both departed from their early common ground,” and Ed- 
wards “went the way of theology, giving up not only natural science 
but also secular philosophy.”® 

There is evidence, however, that this picture of young Edwards 
as a “precocious” and “remarkable” scientific observer turning away 
from his first love, science, to embrace theology is in need of re- 
vision; and that the picture we should see is that of a man whose 
career was quite homogeneous, unmarked by any deviation from 
science into theology, but progressing steadily in a straight line from 
his juvenile productions, like the letter on the materiality of the 
soul, to his last great work, The Freedom of the Will. Mr. Van 
Doren, indeed, hints at this when, after saying that Edwards “de- 
parted” from science and “went the way of theology,” he declares 
that “Edwards’ progression from science and philosophy to theology 
was in no sense a desertion; the three subjects possessed him side by 
side, theology perhaps first in time as first in eminence among his 
intellectual passions,”® 

The notion of Edwards’ youthful scientific interest and genius 
rests upon three legs: the record of some observations of flying spid- 
ers written when he was about twelve, some “Notes on Mind” and 
“Notes on Natural Science” jotted down while he was a student at 
Yale, and his confession in a Personal Narrative that in his youth 
his “mind had been full of objections against the doctrine of God’s 
sovereignty” but that something had happened to make him em- 
brace Calvinism. To make a just estimate of Edwards’ interest in 
science and of his powers as a scientist it is necessary to examine his 
so-called scientific work as a whole and to see it in the setting of 
his life. 

When this is done, it becomes clear in the first place that Edwards 
was never very deeply or exclusively interested in natural science. 
Before he had written the famous letter on flying spiders he had 
composed an answer to one who asserted the materiality of the 
soul,’® and while he had set down eight pages of foolscap “Notes 


* Carl Van Doren, op. cit., p. xiii, and Tyler, Moses Coit, op. cit., II, 178. 
* Carl Van Doren, op. cit., p. xiv. "Ibid., p. xvi. ™ Sereno E. Dwight, op. cit., p. 20. 
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on Natural Science” at Yale, he had covered forty-four pages with 
religious reflections entitled “Miscellanies,” and had begun the 
“Notes on Scripture” which he continued through life.** It may be 
worth noting, too, that Edwards’ scientific work was never quite 
spontaneous. In the case of the letter on spiders, for instance, his 
father had communicated to a scientific friend, probably in England, 
an account of some interesting natural curiosity. In his reply the 
friend had “expressed a desire for any other information of a similar 
nature.” Under this inspiration and the command of his father, 
Edwards wrote a letter on the flying spider.** The “Notes on Natural 
Science” were composed while studying Abraham Pierson’s Physica 
at college, when it was only natural that so inveterate a private scribe 
as Edwards shouid have made some record of the ideas stimulated 
by his class work.** 

Anything conclusive about Edwards as a scientist must be said, 
however, on the basis of an examination of his scientific notes them- 
selves. The youthful letter on the flying spider does contain the re- 
port of some actual observation, but the most characteristic feature 
of that letter is the conclusion, in which, following his love of ab- 
stract and sweeping generalizations, Edwards asserts that since 
spiders take to the air only on fair days, and since on such days the 
wind is always toward the sea, “without doubt almost all aerial in- 
sects, and also spiders which live upon trees and are made up of 
them, are at the end of the year swept away into the sea, and buried 
in the ocean, and leave nothing behind them but their eggs, for a 
new stock the next year.”** Dr. A. S. Packard, commenting on this 
sweeping assertion, reports his own observations to the contrary.’® 

In another record of these observations of the flying spider, found 
among Edwards’ papers and printed for the first time in 1890, it is 
significant that almost half of the space is taken up with the state- 
ment of theological “Corollaries” of his conclusions about the flying 
spider. The first of these is: “We hence see the exuberant Goodness 
of the Creator Who hath not only Provided for all the Necessities 
but also for the Pleasure and Recreation of all sorts of Creatures 


™ Sereno E. Dwight, op. cit., pp. 56 and 34. 

” Ibid., p. 22. ™ Ibid., p. 41. * Carl Van Doren, op. cit., p. 208. 

* Quoted by Egbert C. Smyth, “The Flying Spider—Observations by Jonathan Edwards 
When a Boy,” The Andover Review, XIII, 3 (1890). 
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And Even the insects and those that are most Despicable.” A second 
corollary is based on Edwards’ erroneous conclusion that the flights 
of spiders eventuate in their destruction: “hence also we may behold 
and admire at the wisdom Of the Creator and be Convinced from 
Prvd [Providence] there is exercised about such little things, in this 
wonderful Contrivance of Annually Carrying of and burying the 
Corrupting nauseousness of our Air, of which flying insects are little 
Collections in the bottom of the Ocean where it will Do no harm 
and Especially the strange way of bringing this About in Spiders 
(which are Collections of these Collections their food being flying 
insects) which want wings where it might be done.”** 

In the “Notes on Mind,” written at college after a delighted 
perusal of Locke,** we run upon such evidence of Edwards’ scien- 
tific temper as this paragraph: 


32. Angels. Separate Spirits. How far the Angels and Separate Spirits, 
being in some respects in place, in the Third Heaven, where the body of 
Christ is; their removing from place to place; their coming down from 
Heaven, then ascending to Heaven; their being with Christ at the Day 
of Judgment; their seeing bodies; their beholding the Creation of the 
Material Universe; their having, in their ministry, to do with the bodies 
of men, with the body of Christ, and other material things; and their 
seeing God’s works of Providence, relating to the Material Universe;— 
how far these things necessarily imply, that they have some kind of Sen- 
sations like ours; and, Whether these things do not show that, by some 
laws or other, they are united to, some kind of Matter? 


Not all of the series of notes on mind is as ludicrously medieval as 
this, but the passage does illustrate the peril of forming an estimate 
of Edwards’ scientific powers on the basis of the carefully gleaned 
selections usually published. These notes throughout have a definite 
theological tinge; and by far the most interesting and significant 
thing about them is the fact that in this, the earliest section of his 
notebooks, Edwards is revealed as already addressing himself to the 
problems which were later to have the sharpest attention of his 
acutely logical mind—the philosophical aspects of Calvinism, like 

* Egbert C. Smyth, “The Flying Spider—Observations by Jonathan Edwards When a 
Boy,” The Andover Review, XIII, 10-12 (1890). 


™ Sereno E. Dwight, op. cit., pp. 30-34. 
 Ibid., p. 667. 
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freedom of the will and original sin. In these notes one sees him al- 
ready reaching the conclusions which he will later announce and 
defend so uncompromisingly. Observe these two memoranda. 


44. How far the Love of Happiness is the same with the Faculty of the 
Will. It is not distinct from the mere Capacity of enjoying and suffering, 
and the Faculty of the Will is no other.’® 

12. Whether any difference between Will and Inclination. Imperative 
acts of the Will nothing but the prevailing Inclination, ‘concerning what 
should be done at that moment. So God ordained that the motions of the 
body should follow that.?° 


This is clearly and precisely the argument of the Inquiry into the 
Freedom of Will, wherein Edwards insists, as in these early notes, 
that, “the will always is what appears most agreeable,” and that God 
foreknows and foreordains thus the volitions of moral agents.”* In 
these “Notes on Mind” he also anticipates the greatest difficulty in 
the philosophy of predestination—moral responsibility. In notes 17 
and 18 he raises the question “concerning the prime and proper 
foundation of Blame,” and asks, “How far men may be to blame for 
their Judgments.”** A long section of the work on the freedom of 
the will is devoted to the discussion of the question which these 
notes raise.”* 

Besides thus anticipating his magnum opus, these college notes 
reveal the fact that Edwards was then already interested in the prob- 
lem which he later attacked in The Great Christian Doctrine of 
Original Sin Defended. Two paragraphs (numbers 33 and 22) read: 
“Concerning the greatly weakened Fallibility of the Human Mind 
in its present state,” and “Concerning the corruption of man’s na- 
ture. How it comes to be corrupt. What is the positive cause for its 
corruption.”** These are not questions for investigation, let it be 
noted, but simply the outline of explanations to be made in the book 
which he was projecting. Edwards uses few question marks. 

In short, then, Edwards began, while in his Junior year at col- 
lege, aged sixteen, before the date of his supposed “conversion,” to 


*S. E. Dwight, The Life of President Edwards, p. 667. 

* [bid., p. 665. 

™ Henry Rogers, The Works of Jonathan Edwards, 1, 6 and 30-41. 
™ Dwight, op. cit., p. 665. 

* Rogers, op. cit., pp. 63-69 and pp. 75-85. 

* Dwight, op. cit., pp. 666 and 667. 
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plan the great theological works which he was to complete in ma- 
turity. Instead of a career sharply divided at the age of eighteen or 
nineteen, when he is supposed to have “departed” from science and 
gone “the way of theology,” Edwards’ path was surprisingly straight. 
The recognition of this fact carries the implication that his early sci- 
entific promise has been much overestimated. 

How much Edwards has been overrated as a scientist becomes 
very evident after an examination of the “Notes on Natural Science.” 
It is upon these eight pages of foolscap that his reputation as a “re- 
markable scientific observer” mainly rests. It should be explained at 
the outset that the label “Notes on Natural Science” is not Edwards’. 
Sereno Dwight, in first publishing, gave them that title, a title which 
has undoubtedly contributed strength to the impression that as a 
youth Edwards had a modern scientific spirit, especially since later 
scholars have sometimes assumed it to be Edwards’ own selection.” 

On the inside cover of the “Notes on Natural Science” Edwards 
set down some rules to guide him in the writing of a work on natural 
philosophy.”* Several of these are rather amusing, as the third in 
which he decides not to have a preface, but to put whatever is prefa- 
torial “in the body of the work; then I shall be sure to have it read 
by everyone,” and the twelfth in which he resolves in writing to 
“let there be much compliance with the reader’s weakness, and ac- 
cording to the rules in the Ladies Library, Vol. I. p. 340, and Sequel.” 
Several others of the rules which Edwards laid down for himself are 
valuable in revealing his attitude toward scientific subjects. His plan 
is to set forth “as many Lemmata, or preparatory propositions, as are 
necessary, to make the consequent propositions clear and perspicu- 
ous,” and then to develop “confirming Corollaries and Inferences.” 
He resolves, “in the course of reasoning [the phrase is very significant 
concerning Edwards’ attitude toward science] not to pretend any 
thing to be more certain, than every one will plainly see it is,” and 
“when I would prove anything to take special care that the matter 
be so stated, that it shall be seen most clearly and distinctly.” The 
whole thing is to be something of a dialectic game, and the very first 

™ Alexander V. G. Allen, Jonathan Edwards, p. 4 and 1. Woodbridge Riley, “The Real 
Jonathan Edwards,” The Open Court, XXII, 706 (1908). 

"4. £. Dwight, The Life of President Edwards. The “Notes on Natural Science” occupy 


the pages 702-761 in Dwight. Page references will be omitted in discussing them, and 
section numbers given instead. 
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rule he registers is: “Try not only to silence, but to gain.” This is 
hardly what we commonly think of as the scientific attitude. 

On the whole, the notes which follow are of the type which these 
prefatory rules would lead one to expect: the logic is unimpeachable, 
but the premises and conclusions are unverified. Two of the most 
flagrant examples of this are the paragraphs on the influence of the 
stars in human affairs, and on the “Abyss.” The first might well have 
been written by a medieval schoolman. 


[Second Series] 32. To observe how the Planets may act on sublunary 
things, such as plants, animals, bodies of men, and indirectly upon their 
souls too, by that infinitely subtile matter diffused all around them; which, 
in all probability, is so subtile, as to permeate the Air, and any bodies 
whatsoever, but more especially the Moon, but most of all, the Comets, 
because of the great quantity that is diffused from them; and to show 
how it is probable, that the Ancients got th¢ notion, from the long ex- 
perience of the Ante-diluvians. 


Just what he means by this last becomes clear in a later section of 
the notes, when he writes of the “effluvia of the planets,” closing in 


this fashion: 


It seems to me probable, that, before the Flood, when the Earth enjoyed 
so temperate and undisturbed an Atmosphere, when the effects of the 
stars, of this nature, were constant, being not disturbed by the perturb- 
ations of the Atmosphere, as now, and the lives of men were so 
long, that they knew the effects of the Planets upon the Earth; that they 
could foretell nearly what effect such a position or aspect of the Stars 
would produce in the Atmosphere, and upon the plants and animals of 
the Earth; having so much opportunity of experience and observation, by 
reason of their long lives; and that the tradition of this, from Noah and 
his sons to their posterity, has been the cause of that general opinion, 
which the nations of the world have had, that the various phases and 
appearances of the planets had a considerable effect upon the earth; and 
thus gave rise to Judicial Astrology, and, in a great measure, to their Wor- 
shipping of the Planets. 


This passage, with its amusing reasoning in a vacuum on unexam- 
ined premises, certainly cannot add much to Edwards’ reputation as 
“a remarkable scientific observer.” 
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In another section (number 71) we have an example of Edwards’ 
treatment of facts when he found them blocking the course of his 
logic. This paragraph is labeled “Abyss,” and begins with the 
assertion, made without proof, that “It is undoubted, that there is a 
vast Abyss of water under us, above which, the surface of the Earth 
is stretched forth, and on which it rests.” Now, he proceeds, the water 
in the Abyss must be heavier than the matter of which the upper shell 
of the earth is composed in order to bear it up. On the other hand, 
the water of the Abyss must not be heavier by nature than the water 
on the surface of the earth, otherwise springs would be impossible. 
Therefore, he concludes, the greater specific gravity of the water of 
the Abyss must be due to its being compressed. So far his logic flows 
smoothly, but at this point Edwards bumps up against a scientific 
fact of his day; namely, that all experiments in compressing water 
had failed. He is conscious of this fact and states it, but instead of 
reéxamining his premises, he simply rests on the accuracy of his 
ratiocination, and calmly waves aside the findings of the laboratory 
with the remark that “if we cannot compress water . . . it is certainly 
merely for want of strength.” 

The whole of “Notes on Natural Science” is not to be judged by 
the sections just cited. Two or three minor observations of nature 
are recorded,” but they seem hardly of a quality or quantity to sup- 
port the assertion that “before he was twenty” Edwards “had made 
important first-hand observations in nature.” A very fair example 
of the kind of thing Edwards really did is the very first of his pre- 
liminary propositions: “That there is no degree of swiftness of mo- 
tion whatsoever, but what is possible.” “That you may not doubt 
this,” he says, “suppose any long piece of matter to move round any 
point or centre, to which one end shall be fixed.” The part of the 
piece farthest from the center must move most swiftly; and if the 
end is extended, while the speed of the object is maintained, the 
extended end will move more swiftly than the former end. “So that,” 
concludes Edwards, “as the parcel of matter can be protracted to 
any degree of length whatsoever, so the farther end of it can be 
moved with any degree of swiftness whatsoever, so that there is no 
degree of swiftness whatsoever but what is possible.” Now of course 
this is merely to state the original problem in different terms. Ed- 

*S. E. Dwight, The Life of President Edwards, pp. 717, 718, 720. 
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wards assumes that matter can be infinitely extended, that an infinite 
power is available to move this infinite mass, and that matter can 
be infinitely subdivided, so that there can be an infinite number of 
points to move at every possible velocity. Granted these assumptions, 
the logic is impeccable, but each of these assumptions is as far from 
axiomatic as the proposition he is attempting to establish. This para- 
graph is typical of the way Edwards disregards the truth of his 
premises in the enjoyment of his argument. There is no patient 
search for facts, indeed, as is revealed in his discussion of the abyss, 
hardly any patience with facts, when they oppose the flow of his 
reasoning. He was primarily a logician rather than a scientist. 

In one very important passage in the notes on science he tells us 
what he is really driving at. In section 20 of “Things to be Con- 
sidered” (second series) he makes a point, writes “Q. E. D.,” at the 
conclusion of his argument, and then adds, “N. B. From this, again, 
to prove our whole scheme.” Now what is it that Edwards asserts to 
be his “whole scheme” in the so-called “Notes on Natural Science”? 
The answer is obviously important, and in broad outline it is this: 
that matter is composed of indestructible units called atoms and that 
these atoms had to be created, arranged, and ordered by an Infinite, 
Omnipotent Power. That is “the whole scheme” of the “Notes on 
Natural Science.” After a few preliminary propositions, he lays down 
“Proposition I,” which is: “That All bodies whatsoever, except 
Atoms themselves, must, of absolute necessity, be composed of 
Atoms.” He proves this by pointing out that unless a body were 
made of indestructible units, it could be annihilated by being pressed 
between two other objects. From this he proceeds to the assertion 
that if two atoms touch perfectly at their surfaces, they become one 
and cannot be separated any more than an atom itself can be di- 
vided. Therefore there must be an infinite power preserving atoms 
from destruction. Corollary three of this second proposition then is: 
“We have already as much as proved, that it is God himself, or the 
immediate exercise of his power, which keeps the parts of atoms 
. . . together.” Corollary five reads: “Hence an incontestable argu- 
ment for the being of a God.” Corollaries six to fourteen follow the 
ramifications of this idea. 

But, says Edwards, someone will object that in the constant jum- 
bling together of atoms it is inevitable that sooner or later the sur- 
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faces of all atoms will accidentally make a perfect contact with the 
surfaces of all other atoms and so the universe becomes one indivis- 
ible lump. “I answer,” writes Edwards in triumph, “I do not think 
it to be at all rash or absurd, to suppose, that the Almighty in the first 
creation, might take sufficient care to prevent any such fatal or 
inconvenient consequences, by creating the atoms, of which the Uni- 
verse was to be composed, of such figures, as that no surface of any 
one should be suited to the surface of any other, as to be able to touch 
it by surfaces: which would prevent all that is objected.”** This can 
hardly be described as an “important first-hand observation in 
nature.” 

Time and again Edwards returns to this theme, the “whole 
scheme” of his notes: a metaphysical proof of the good Calvinistic 
doctrine of the sovereignty of God in terms of atoms. In section 88 
he writes, “God designed the figure and shape of every atom, and 
likewise their places; which doubtless was done with infinite wis- 
dom.” In section 14 he records a resolution: “To show how the Mo- 
tion, Rest, and Direction of the Least Atom has an influence on the 
motion, rest and direction of every body in the Universe” “motes, 
or straws and such little things, may be for some great uses in the 
whole course of things, throughout Eternity,” that therefore “great 
wisdom . . . is necessary... . And then to show how God, who 
does this, must be necessarily Omniscient, and know every, the least 
thing, that must happen through Eternity.” The interest in theology 
in the notes on science is not merely incidental to the studies of 
nature; the whole scheme is fundamentally theological.?® The real 
interests and powers of Edwards are already evident in these rec- 
ords from his college days, and his final philosophy (perhaps one 
should say theology) had, in its general outlines, been adopted before 
his Senior year at Yale. 

In discussing Edwards’ defection in youth from the path which 
it is imagined he might have entered; namely science, much is made 
of his confession that from childhood his mind “had been full of 
objections against the doctrine of God’s sovereignty,” and that later 
he was converted to a glad acceptance of this dogma. Such a con- 
fession from a deeply conscientious and introspective Calvinist, look- 


™ See Dwight, The Life of President Edwards, pp. 708-714 for this whole argument. 
™ Sections 14, 23, 27, 38, 44, 45, 47; 49, 51, 52 for examples. 
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ing back from pious heights upon his youth, must not be taken too 
literally. Vagrant thoughts, such as would inevitably come to a keen- 
minded boy, assume sinister shapes in the recollections of the de- 
yotee. There are many indications that in early youth Edwards 
entered the religious path, in which, barring minor deviations, con- 
sisting mainly in lapses from high seriousness, he walked to the 
grave. He recalls “seasons of awakening” experienced when he was 
only seven or eight years old.*® The tone in which he speaks of per- 
sons joining the church in a letter, written during such an “awaken- 
ing” in his father’s congregation when Edwards was thirteen, makes 
it appear that he was then already a member of the church himself.2” 
Dwight, who takes the great Calvinist’s confession of youthful de- 
linquency from faith very seriously, is worried by his inability to 
find “the precise period when he [Edwards] regarded himself as 
entering on a religious life.” “He no where mentions,” continues 
Dwight; “nor have I found any record of the time, when he made a 
public confession of religion.”** The reason obviously is that Ed- 
wards joined the church very young, a not uncommon thing in that 
day, and hardly recollected a time when he was not committed to 
religion. Mr. Van Doren seems to think that the important moment 
was “On Saturday, 12 January, 1723,” when, says Mr. Van Doren, 
“he made his solemn dedication,” and quotes from Edwards’ diary 
these words: “I have been before God, and have given myself, all 
that I am, and have, to God; so that I am not, in any respect, my 
own.” Mr. Van Doren then comments, “He had taken the great 
step of his life; he had given up once for all the secular aspirations 
which might have hindered him in his career as the last High Priest 
of American Calvinism.”** The quotation above from Edwards’ 
diary under the date January 12, 1723, upon which the assertion that 
this was the all-important d2y in Edwards’ life rests, omits a very 
important sentence. Beside what has been quoted, Edwards wrote, 
“I have this day, solemnly renewed my baptismal covenant and self 
dedication, which I renewed when I was taken into the communion 
of the church.”** Edwards certainly did not feel that he had taken 
* Rogers, op. cit., p. liv. * Tbid., p. \viii. 
™ Sereno E. Dwight, The Life of President Edwards, p. 58. 


Carl Van Doren, Selections from Franklin and Edwards, p. xvii. 
* The Works of Jonathan Edwards, edited by Henry Rogers, p. Ixvii. 
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the “great step of his life.” This was not a dedication, but a re-dedi- 
cation; the vows which had been made at his baptism, and those 
which he had registered when he entered the church, were renewed. 
This was not an inauguration, but a step in his religious experience. 
He himself added in the diary for that day, “I gave myself to God 
in my baptism, and I have been this morning to him, and told him, 
that I gave myself wholly to him.” He was not facing about, but 
simply taking another step in the direction in which he had walked 
since childhood. There never was a time when religion was not his 
primary concern. 

There seems to have been a thin vein of scientific interest in the 
man, but, as Alexander V. G. Allen has put it, “Science and meta- 
physics do not interest him as ends in themselves, but as subordinated 
to a theological purpose. The God consciousness was the deepest sub- 
stratum of his being,—his natural heritage from Puritan antecedents, 
coloring or qualifying every intellectual conviction he attained.” 
He never formally renounced science, as he had never consciously 
espoused her. His lode of mysticism widened and deepened, in ac- 
cordance with the promises of his youth. There are two types of 
mystics—the trite designations, radical and conservative, indicate 
their difference. In the one the inner light burns so steadily and 
bravely that orthodoxies become insignificant; Luther and Roger 
Williams, not to mention Jesus, are examples. Of the other, and 
more common type, Newman is a representative. Mystics of this 
kind usually have a logical temper; they demand logical certainty, 
and so they rush into the solidest orthodoxy at hand, fearful that the 
least disturbance of their philosophic foundations will necessitate 
logical movements which will bring their mystical superstructure 
down in ruins. Edwards is distinctly of this latter type; he was ra- 
tional but not adventurc":s. His whole life was marked by a gradual 
and logical hardening of his theological shell to protect the precious 
mystical flame within. That such a man was, or ever could have 
been, a “remarkable scientific observer” seems, despite his possession 
of some powers of observation, highly questionable. 


* Alexander V. G. Allen, Jonathan Edwards, p. 6. 
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FRANCIS HOPKINSON AND THE 
ANTIFEDERALISTS' 


GEORGE E. HASTINGS 
The University of Arkansas 


N 1920 Edward Hopkinson, Esq., of Philadelphia, removed from 

the house at 1924 Spruce Street, in which the family had long 
resided, to the Gladstone Apartment at Eleventh and Pine, where 
he now lives. The attic of the house on Spruce Street, like most at- 
tics, had been used as a storeroom for discarded furniture and other 
odds and ends. When this accumulation was cleared out, there came 
to light a small and very old chest, which had lain hidden away so 
long that the family had forgotten its existence; and in this chest 
was found about twenty manuscripts in the handwriting of Francis 
Hopkinson. 

The collection consists of miscellaneous notes, letters to the press, 
speeches, and essays. Some of these have been published; others, so 
far as I know, have not. Among the most interesting of the unpub- 
lished manuscripts are two political sketches written in 1788 when 
the question of the ratification of the new Federal Constitution was 
agitating the thirteen states. 

The early months of 1788 were the most exciting part of what 
John Fiske has called “The Critical Period of American History.” 
The Federal Convention, after a session lasting from May 25 to 
September 17, 1787, had submitted the Constitution to Congress, with 
a recommendation that the document be referred for final ratifica- 
tion to state conventions chosen by the people. It had also recom- 
mended that when nine states had ratified the Constitution, the new 
government, consisting of these nine states, should go into oper- 
ation. Congress on receiving the Constitution had promptly carried 

*I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness and express my thanks to the following per- 
sons who have helped me in collecting material for this article: Edward Hopkinson, Esq., 
of Philadelphia; Mr. Burton Alva Konkle, of Swarthmore; Mr. Bunford Samuel, Librarian 
of the Library Company, Ridgway Branch; Mr. Ernest Spofford, Librarian of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania; Miss Jim P. Matthews, Associate Librarian of the University of 
Arkansas; Mr. Edward W. Mumford, Secretary of the University of Pennsylvania; Pro- 


fessor Herman V. Ames, of the University of Pennsylvania; and Professor Hyder E. Rollins, 
of Harvard University. 
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out the wishes of the framers by voting unanimously that it be trans- 
mitted to the state legislatures and by them referred to state conven- 
tions chosen in the manner suggested by the Federal Convention. 

Congress sent the document to the states on September 28, 1787. 
Delaware ratified it on December 5, Pennsylvania five days later; 
New Jersey, Georgia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Maryland 
followed in succession. On June 21, 1788, New Hampshire raised 
the number of ratifying states to nine, and thus assured the adop- 
tion of the Constitution; and on June 26 and July 26 Virginia and 
New York added their formidable strength to the Union. 

The days during which the fate of the new government was be- 
ing decided were most exciting; the contest was fierce, the event 
uncertain. Even in Pennsylvania, the second state to ratify the Con- 
stitution, the Federalists and Anti-Federalists carried on a contro- 
versy so violent that it threatened to become a civil war. Hopkinson, 
a partisan of the Federalists, defended the Constitution in several 
pamphlets, the most notable of which was The New Roof, and 
greatly annoyed the Anti-Federalists by ridiculing them and by 
making public the identity of one of their number, James Work- 
man, an instructor in the University, who had been publishing a 


series of abusive letters signed “Philadelphiensis.” This exposure 
brought upon him the wrath of the Anti-Federalist pamphleteers, 
the ablest of whom was Samuel Bryan, author of the “Centinel” 


papers. 

To tell the whole story of the contest between Hopkinson and 
his opponents would require more space than is available here,® but 
enough has been said to account for the acerbity of the two attacks 
on the Anti-Federalists that follow. 

The first of these, “Literary Intelligence Extraordinary,” was in- 
spired by a truly extraordinary “poem” that appeared in The Inde- 
pendent Gazetteer on February 19, 1788, following a news item 
copied from The Boston Gazette: 

* The dates of ratification given in this paper are derived from The Debates on the Fed- 
eral Constitution, edited by Jonathan Elliott (Philadelphia, 1901), I, 319-335. 


* For a detailed study of the whole contest see J. B. McMaster and F. D. Stone, Pena- 
sylvania and the Federal Constitution, 1787-1788 (Philadelphia, 1888). 
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Philadelphia, February 1g, 


The Grand Federal Edifice. 

che higheft fatisfaion weannounc: 
\ to the public, that the Convention <; 
this commonwealth, on Wednefday at five 
o’clock, P. M. affented te, and on Thurfday 
ratified the Conftitution propofed by the late Fe- 
derul Convention, On this pleafing event, we 
beg leave to congratulate the public, and to 
exprefs our fincere withes, that the general 
joy which it has diffufed through all ranks c! 
citizens, may be ap aufpicious omen of the 
Juperior advantages which thall refule from the 
eltablifhinent of fuch a Federal Governmenr, 
as this Conititution provides. Bo/lom Gamette, 

The motion for ratifying was declared in the 
afllrmative, by a majority of ninetee 

In confequence of which the Bolton folks 
hada GRAND Proceffion— 

Theré they wentup, up, up, 

And there they went down, down, downy, 
There thev went backwards and forwards, 
And poop for Bofentowny ! 

This grand intelligence reached Philadelphia, 
on Saturday evening laft, when the bells of 
Chrift Church were rung 

Here they rung, rung rung, 

And here they bobb’d abour, abouty. 
Here were doubles anc majors and bb:, 
And heigh tor “delphia city! 


The following requef was fant te us on Sunde) 
evening 
Mr. Ofwald, 

* A-aumber of your euftomers, relying on 
your declared impuartialitv, requelt you will 
publifh.Centinel No. XV. from Mr. Hum- 
phreys’ lat Saturday’s paper .” 

{We decline complying with the above re- 
“queit, ‘becuufe it came a very guefionabe 
feape. Tie Independent Gaxetteer contained the 
real Centinel‘from No. 1 to 14, and as it was 
not handed to Us through the regular channel, 
and’in MS; we cati have ‘no doubt ct its be- 
ing /pwrious, Befides, we would inform the 


that the Independent Gazetteer is pub- 


tithed daily. and’ -the Mercury but three times 


| 
| 
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The Grand Federal Edifice. 


With the highest satisfaction we announce to the public, that the Con- 
vention of this commonwealth, on Wednesday at five o'clock, P.M. 
assented to, and on Thursday ratified the Constitution proposed by the 
late Federal Convention. On this pleasing event, we beg leave to con- 
gratulate the public, and to express our sincere wishes, that the general 
joy which it has diffused through all ranks of citizens, may be an 
auspicious omen of the superior advantages which shall result from the 
establishment of such a Federal Government, as this Constitution pro- 
vides. Boston Gazette. 

The motion for ratifying was declared in the affirmative, by a majority 
of nineteen. 

In consequence of which the Boston folks had a GRAND Procession— 


There they went up, up, up, 
And there they went down, down, downy, 
There they went backwards and forwards, 
And poop for Boston towny! 


This grand intelligence reached Philadelphia on Saturday evening 
last, when the bells of Christ Church were rung— 


Here they rung, rung, rung, 
And here they bobb’d about, abouty. 
Here were doubles, and majors, and bobs, 


And heigh for ‘delphia city! 


If this atrocious parody on an old nursery rhyme* was not writ- 
ten by a Federalist for the purpose of rendering the Anti-Federalists 
ridiculous, it was soon made to serve that purpose. Hopkinson hailed 
it as a masterpiece written by a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of the State of Pennsylvania, and wrote the following pom- 
pous account of the circumstances under which it was composed: 


“I was interested to find this rhyme in Richard Harris Barham’s “The Bagman’s Dog,” 
The Ingoldsby Legends (Oxford edition, London, 1905), p. 196. 
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Francis Hopkinson 


Lrrerary INTELLIGENCE 


Extraordinary 

On the first of January 1788, it was determined in a certain Seminary 
of Learning to institute a Professorship of Poetry & the Belle Lettres [sic]. 

As this was intended to be only an honorary Appointment (the 
Gratuity being only a Barrel of strong Beer per Quarter to the Professor) 
it was left to the present Faculty to determine which of their Members 
should fill the new Chair. 

The Faculty, having conven’d for the Purpose, it was moved & agreed 
to that the Candidates should compose probationary Odes to be exhibited 
on Monday the 18" of February, & that this new Professorship should 
be awarded to the Author of the most approved Performance. 

On the Day of Decision it appeared that none of the Professors except 
D* D———— had enter’d the Lists, & that he had only two of the Tutors 
for his Competitors. So that there were but three probationary Odes pro- 
duced on this Occasion. These being read & considered, the Ballots were 
taken, & D* D————’s Performance was declared the most worthy, by 
a-very decided Majority. And on the Day following his admirable Ode 
was given to the impatient Public.® 

The Doctor had chosen for his Subject the grand Procession made at 
Boston on the Adoption & Ratification of the proposed federal Consti- 


tution by the State of Massachusetts. This judicious Choice gave the 
Doctor Room for a full Display of his truly sublime & extensive Genius, 
& he has exerted himself accordingly; as will fully appear by exhibiting 
the Ode itself verbatim & literatim. 


Strophe 
“There they went up, up, up, 
And there they went down, down, downy, 
There they went backwards & forwards 
And poop for Boston Towny. 


Anti-Strophe 
Here they rung, rung, rung 
And here they bob’d about, abouty 
Here were Doubles, & Majors, & Bobs 
And heigh for ’delphia City.” 
Notes by the learned Scriblerus 
“There they went up, up, up”— 


* Hopkinson here inserted a note: “See MT Oswald's impartial Gazetteer for the 19th of 
February.” 
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In this Line the Poet seems to aim at a topographical Description of 
the City of Boston, where there are (or if there are not there ought to be) 
three Hills; for he positively asserts that the grand Procession went up, 
up, up—three Times. It must be confest however, that it is still doubtful 
whether they went up three different Hills or only three Times up one 
& the same Hill, for the Text will admit of either Construction—but what 
seems to favour the Idea of three Hills is, that, otherwise, the Line would 
probably have been thus. There they went up & down, up & down, up 
& down: because if there is but one Hill, they must certainly have come 
down after the first going up, before they could go up again a second 
Time—& so also of the third Time. 

“And there they went down, down, downy” 
To be sure, if they went up, they must necessarily come down again. 
“There they went backwards & forwards” 


That is, on the level Ground. The Author keeps his Procession con- 
stantly in Motion, & gives them every possible rectilinear Direction viz' 
Up & Down, Backwards & Forwards. Some Commentators have observed 
that it must have been very difficult for so large a Body of People to 
walk backwards, that is, with their Faces looking contrary to the Line of 
their March; but this Criticism arises merely from a Misunderstanding 
of the Word backwards as applied by the sublime Doctor in this place. 
It’s [sic] Import here is exactly the same as if one should ask—where is M‘ 
Such a One?—& the Answer should be, he is just gone backwards—This 
Construction is fully supported by the second Word of the next Line... .. 

“And voor for Boston Towny” 

This fundamental Stroke of Wit is pop’d so suddenly upon the courte- 
ous Reader, that it cannot but afford him the most unexpected and agree- 
able Surprize. The ingenious Author hath by a single Word not only 
converted this sublime Stanza into a genuine Epigram, but himself also— 
for the Characteristic Mark of an Epigram is that it carries it’s Wit 
in it’s Tail. 

“Here they rung, rung, rung” 

Who can read this beautiful Line, wherein the Sound is truly an 
Echo to the Sense, without fancying that he hears the College Bell in 
full Swing—rung—rung—rung—& ca. 

“And here they bob’d about abouty” 

Still ingeniously descriptive; for a[s] the ringing of a Bell cannot 
properly be called Music, neither can this Line properly be called Poetry— 
a kind of bobbing Line—beautiful beyond the rules of Art. 
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“Here were Doubles, & Majors & Bobs” 

The Doctor’s Aigh Learning in Steeple Harmony is here display’d— 
& surely none will dispute his right to an exalted Station amongst the 
Brethren of the Rope. 

“And heigh for ’delphia City” 

‘Delphia poetice pro Philadelphia. The abreviation [sic] of lengthy 
& troublesome Words is a License claim’d by Poets ancient & modern. 
The Elison in this place was not only necessary to the Rhythmus of the 
Verse, but elegant beyond Conception. 

The Promotion of the worthy Doctor to so respectable a Chair did 
not fail to produce Episties of Congratulation from his grateful Pupils, 
in English & in Latin, in Prose & in Verse. The following Address in 
the Latin Language will serve for a Sample of these Performances. 

“Spectabili et venerando Viro Domino I. D. Preceptori et Professori 
in Universitate;* Salutes tot, quot sunt in Dolio Sextarii, et etiam plus- 
culum. 

Gaudeo, Magister singularissime noster, multum gaudeo, quod 
Doctores et Professores nostri learnedissimi, in Sapientia profundissima 
Universitatis, promoverunt Dominationem vestram ad Cathedram Poesis 
et Literarii. 

Triennium est quod fui sub Virga vestra cum multa patientia; reminis- 
cens Proverbium, castigo quia amo; et nunc, licet indignus, volo gratulari 
tibi supra novam vestram Dignitatem. 

Nos Discipuli vestri expectamus, et in Expectatione, gavisi sumus, quod 
nunc Divitia et Delectamentum Poesis patefacerunt nobis, et quod in 
futuro docebis nobis tussire, sternutare, sputare, et etiam bombizare, vel 
crepitare, vel potius poopare, secundam vestram Dictionem poticé et ryhth- 
meticé, ut saepe audivimus te, Magister venerande, poopare in Schola 
nostra. 

Quando legi Carmina elegantissima quae composuistis, supre Proces- 
sionem Bostoniensem quomodo fui admiratione repletus! et dixi in Corde 
meo, hic est, equidem, Ingenium ingens—hic est Homo cunctos tran- 
cendens. 


*The suggestion made in my book, The Life and Works of Francis Hopkinson (Chi- 
cago, 1926), p. 403 n, is a mistake which I can explain most simply by referring the reader 
to the reply made by Samuel Johnson when he was asked how he happened in his Diction- 
ary to define “pastern” as the knee of a horse. Mr. Edward Mumford, Secretary of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, informs me that in 1788 the only instructor in the University of 
the State of Pennsylvania having the above initials was James Davidson, A.M., Professor 
of Greek and Latin. I have not been able to learn anything about Professor Davidson's 
political views. It may be that he was made the butt of the joke because of Hopkinson’s 
hostility to the classics, or rather to the manner in which they were taught in his alma 
mater. See The Life and Works, pp. 412 ff., particularly pp. 419-420. 
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Lege, lege, Lecter candide Verba haec pretiosae 
‘Hic iverunt sursum, sursum, sursum, 
Ibi iverunt deorsum, deorsum, deorsum, 
Et poop pro Civitate Bostoniensis.’ 


Oh elegantissime et sublimissime Vir! Nec Homerus, nec Pindarus, 
nec Virgilius, nec non Horatius Flaccus unquam scripserunt similios 
Versiculos. 

Vita longa, Honores laureati, Cere[bra] primaria in magn& abun- 
dantia, et Ventrem capasissimum, abundantiam illam magnam continere, 
tibi optamus. 

Datum ex Universitate. 

Mar. 26": 1788. 


Pennsylvania ratified the Constitution on December 17, 1787, but 
the Federalists of that state managed to suppress their exultation 
over their triumph, at least to some extent, until the ratification of 
the document by New Hampshire, on June 21, 1788, brought nine 
states into the union and insured the establishment of the new gov- 
ernment. Then, on July 4, they celebrated their victory in a “Grand 
Federal Procession,” made up of eighty-seven divisions, consisting 
of floats; allegorical groups and figures; bands and military organi- 
zations; state, national, and foreign officials; delegations from 
various societies; and representatives of the different trades and 
professions. The celebration was under the direction of Hopkinson, 
who wrote a detailed “Account” of the event, which he published in 
The American Museum of July, 1788, and later included in his col- 
lected writings.’ 

The second unpublished manuscript, evidently written just after 
the author had completed “An Account of the Grand Federal Pro- 
cession,” gives the following description of an imaginary proces 
sion of the opponents of the Constitution: 


“As the Public have been presented with a full Account of the federal 
Procession of the 4™ of July last [1788], I see no Reason why the 
Antifederalists should not also display their Sentiments as express’d by 
the Grand antifederal Procession which took place on the Night of 
Saturday the 5". It is true this Parade was not so splendid as that ot 
the preceding Day, neither was it an Exhibition of such public Notoriety; 


"Il, 349-401. 
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because to avoid the Heat of the Season, it was performed in the Night. 
But audiet alterem Partem:—Let the Antifeds have fair Play. Why should 
not the Sallies of their Fancy and the Fruits of their Imagination be pre- 
served on Record as well as those of the Party to which they are opposed. 
Justice has a Hand for the weak as well as the strong. 


Having taken my stand in a convenient Place, I took note of every 
Circumstance, & from these Notes, assisted by frequent Enquiries, I am 
enabled to give the following Account of this 


Granp ANTIFEDERAL Procession 


On Saturday the 5"* of July, 1788, at 10 o’Clock at Night, the Members 
who were to compose this solemn Cavalcade met at the House of the 
Hon. * * * * *® in Third Street the Corner of New Street, where a 
sumptuous Entertainment was prepared consisting of a large Dish of 
Lacedemonian Broth, an elegant Hotch Pot & Rhode Island Cheese. 

After Supper the following Toasts were drunk v‘. 

I' The State of R— I— 

2¢ The State of N— Y—*® 

39 The Antifederalists thro’ out the United States 

4 Confusion to the New Government & to the 
Conspirators who form’d it. 


At 45 Minutes after Ten, the Company left the festive Board & 
repair’d to the back Yard to form the Procession; &, at Eleven o’Clock, the 
Front of the Cavalcade issued from the Gate—of which the following 
is an exact Detail. 

I. 


Two Antifederalist [sic] walking Arm in Arm representing the States 
of R. I & N. Y & carrying paper Flags with the 
Names of those States inscribed—that of R I being highly 
ornamented with curious Penmanship. 


II 


A Band of Music consisting of four Hurdy Gurdies, two Jews Harps 
and a Banjoe—playing the dead March in Saul. 


"Judge George Bryan, a leading Anti-Federalist. 

*New York did not ratify the Constitution until July 26, 1788. Rhode Island sent no 
delegates to the Constitutional Convention and remained out of the union until May 29, 
1790. In making up his procession, Hopkinson for some reason omitted North Carolina, 
which withheld ratification until November 21, 1789. 
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Ill 


A magnificent Cart: drawn by two Mules wearing Labels of Buckram 
on their Foreheads with ornamented Cyphers composed of the Letters 
R I and N Y. On a two legged Stool fixed on the front of The Cart, & 
cover’d with an old scarlet Cloak, sat the Hon. * * * * *!° in his Robes— 
bearing in his right Hand a black Staff, surmounted with a Wreath of 
Hemlock—immediately under the Wreath a Label inscribed Centinel, in 
large Letters. On the front Board of the Cart were Figures emblematical 
of Anarchy & Confusion curiously designed & neatly painted—with a 
Motto—white Letters on a black Scroll 

“By these we rise.” 


IV 


A Corps of Six Antifederalists, 1 abreast, commanded my Major 
B——411__a]] wearing Papers in their Hats, inscribed—“No new 
Roof.”?? 

John N. n Esq™* upon a large Jack Ass drest in a Robe made 
of State Certificates and Paper Money carrying a Staff & Flag made of 
old Rags thus emblazon’d—In a Field Or a Book of Arithmetic, proper— 
open—Leaves sable—bearing in Letters Arcent these Words— 

“Eleven for—that’s Odd; 


“Two against—'tis Even so. 
Crest, Justice holding a Pair of Scales, proper. In one Dish a Guinea— 
in the other, a Paper Bill. Motto 

“Death & Paper, pay all Debts.” 


914 


Supporters, two Crutches, one inscribed, “Public Credit”—the other— 
“This or none.” 


VI 


A Boy leading a Skunk by a String, followed by J. D. S———— 
Esq.'* carrying a Staff ornamented with Skunk Weed—a Scroll pendant 
from the Staff with this Inscription 


* Samuel Bryan, the “Centinel,” was a son of Judge George Bryan. 

** Major Alexander Boyd, a prominent Anti-Federalist. See The Pennsylvania Packet of 
November 16, 1787, for a reference to an attack that had been made on Boyd's house by 
a mob, probably of Federalists. 

™ A reference to Hopkinson’s political allegory “The New Roof.” See The Miscellaneous 
Essays (Philadelphia, 1792), II, 282-322. 

* Possibly John Nicholson. 

“Hopkinson made a slip here. On July 5, 1788, the odds were ten to three. 

* Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant. 
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“But should this fail 
I'll whisk my Tail 
And strive to stink them out.”** 
VII 
Two Printers’ Devils, distributing the 
ODE 
“Here we go up, up, up 
“And here we go down, down, downey” [sic] 
&c—&c—k&c (See the Independent Gazeteer [sic] 
of the 19" of Febru” last.) 
Vill 
Col. E————_r O————-d,"" carrying a large green Staff, on the Top 
a Cap of Liberty made of coarse Crocus; underneath the Cap a Paste- 
board Flag, on which was highly painted the Demon of Deramartion on a 
yellow Ground with Wings extended, & having Apes Ears, & Cat’s 
Claws—and several Trumpets at her Mouth—underneath a Scroll with 
the Motto—“Liberty of the Press” and above, two Raven’s Quills cross’d. 
In the Sinister Corner of the Flag was represented a Range of Mountains 
—and over the Mountains “Twenty Thousand Men”—The Letters 
trac’d out, but the Lines not fill’d up."* 


IX 


A Boy leading a Fox, followed by J. B. S————h Esgq.,’® with a 
Paper in his Hand endorsed CA-SA. 
xX 
M* B————-n wearing a Fool’s Cap, highly decorated, 
in the Front of the Cap with this Inscription. 
“Mens insana in Corpore sano.” 


* These lines are from an unpublished fable in verse, found in the second of the vol- 
umes of Hopkinson manuscripts owned by the Henry E. Huntington Library. The title and 
one or two pages are missing, but the five pages that remain tell the story of a cur and a 
skunk who joined in a conspiracy against a cat, but later fell out with each other. In my 
opinion the fable is a disguised account of an unsuccessful attempt made in 1780 by 
Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant and others to deprive Hopkinson of the office of Judge of Ad- 
miralty. See my biography of Hopkinson, pp. 257-262 and 310-311. 

™ Colonel Eleazer Oswald, editor of The Independent Gazetteer. 

* Referring to a prediction made by the Anti-Federalists that the western counties, 
which opposed the Constitution, would rise in armed rebellion if the state convention rati- 
fied it. See Hopkinson’s “An Intercepted Letter from the Author of the Centinel to his 
Friend in County,” in The Miscellaneous Essays, Il, 323-328. 

* Jonathan Bayard Smith. 

” The reference here is evidently to James Workman, author of the “Philadelphiensis” 
letters, Perhaps he is given “B—n” as a first name because Hopkinson believed him to be 
dominated by Judge George Bryan. 
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XI 
Tue Learnep Proressions 
The Rev? D® E g*! carrying a Cushion striped black and 
white, a large Folio Book—open On the sinister Page these Words— 
“Vox Populi, Vox Diaboli”—and on the Dexter Page these Words—“In 
the Minority we put out Trust.” 


XII 
Dt H n?? with a crape Hat-band, black Scarf and White 
Gloves—& a Badge in his Hat decorated with Mementos surrounding 
an Inscription in these Words 
“Our Skill hath fail’d” 


XIII 
A Deputation from the Wheel Barrow Society® each wearing a 
Knave of Hearts in his Cap inscribed—“Liberty forever”—clos'd the Rear 
of this Granp ANTIFEDERAL Procession. 
The Line of March began at the Intersection of Third Street & New 
Street, & proceeded from thence to the Hospital, where M' B————n 
Ww n delivered the following 


OraTION 

The new Roof! the new Roof! Oh the new Roof!—Shall Dema- 
gogues, despising every Sense of Order & Decency, frame a new Roof?— 
If such bare fac’d Presumption, Arrogance & tyranical Proceeding will 
not rouse the People, the Goad & the Whip—the Goad & the Whip 
should do it—but they are careless & insecure Sinners, whom neither 
Admonition, Entreaties or Threatenings can reclaim—Sinners consigned 
to unutterable Woe—Where is that pusillanimous Wretch who can submit 
to such Contumely—Oh the ultima Ratio Regum—Oh, the Days of 
Nero!—Ah, the Days of Caligula!—Awful Crisis!—self important Nabobs 
—diabolical Plots & secret Machinations!—Oh the Architects—the Archi- 
tects—they have seized the Government, secured Power, brow beat with 
Insolence & assume Majesty—Oh the Architects!—We shall be treated as 
conquer’d Slaves—we shall be made to pass under the Yoke—& they will 
leave their Gluttony & Riot to attend the pleasing Sport—Blow the Trum- 


™ Dr. John Ewing. 

™ Probably Dr. James Hutchinson. 

™ This is Hopkinson’s name for the convicts in the Philadelphia prison. On February 20, 
1788, he published in the Pennsylvania Gazette “Objections to the Proposed Plan of a Fed- 
eral Government,” a political skit purporting to be an account of a meeting of the Wheel- 
barrow Society, which he called “the most numerous and respectable body” that had as 
yet “combined formally to avow and publish a disapprobation of [the] new constitution.” 
Because Judge Bryan and James Workman were Irish, Hopkinson gave the members of 
the “Society” Irish names. “Objections” is in The Miscellaneous Essays, Il, 329-335. 
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pet—sound the Alarm—I will cry Day & Night—Attend to my Words 
ye Woman labouring of Child—ye sick Persons & young Children— 
behold! behold the lurking Places—the Despots—the Lust of Dominion— 
infernal Designs & Conspiracies! 

Figure to yourselves, my friends, a Man with a Cow and a Horse— 
Oh, the Roof;—Oh the Battlements thereof;—they will fall upon his 
Cow—they will fall upon his Horse and wound them, and bruise them 
and put them to Death—and the poor Man will perish with Hunger— 
Do I exaggerate?—No truly—Europe, Asia and Indostan deny it if you 
can. Oh Heaven! What a Monster is Man! a being possest of knowledge, 
Reason, Judgment and an immortal Soul—What a Monster is Man! 
But the Architects—the Architects—Curse on the Villains! They are 
Despots, Sycophants, Jesuits, Tories, Lawyers—Curse on the Villains!|— 
Oh! Ah; Ah! Oh!”?* 

After the Oration, the Procession returned to the Place from whence 
they came, & from thence to the Place of 

The whole was conducted with the utmost Decorum, and the Cere- 
mony entirely completed by Twelve o’Clock. 

SPECTATOR. 


Although the “Literary Intelligence Extraordinary” and the de- 
scription of the “Grand Antifederal Procession” may not greatly 
enhance Hopkinson’s literary reputation, they should be preserved 
for at least two reasons. 

In the first place, they are original. Dignified arguments for and 
against the ratification of the Constitution are numerous, and so are 
abusive tirades like the speech of Philadelphiensis, but humor of 
the sort employed in these two squibs can hardly be found except 
in the writings of Francis Hopkinson. 

In the second place, they should help to correct an erroneous idea 
of Hopkinson’s personality that is held by many people. John 
Adams in a letter to his wife once described Hopkinson as “one of 
your pretty, little, curious and ingenious men,” and asserted that his 

™ This “oration” is the only part of the skit found in The Miscellaneous Essays, where 
it is awkwardly inserted at the end of the serious political allegory “The New Roof” (II, 
309-312). In a footnote Hopkinson describes the speech as a burlesque of a communication 
from “Philadelphiensis” published in The Independent Gazetteer of December 12, 1787. The 
speech is followed (pp. 312-319) by the actual letter of Philadelphiensis, which is only a 
little less violent and incoherent than the burlesque. A comparison of the version of the 


speech given here and that found in The Miscellaneous Essays reveals many differences and 
shows how carefully Hopkinson edited his collected writings. 
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head was “not bigger than a large apple.” This amusing letter®® has 
been frequently quoted and has given most students of American 
literature the impression that Hopkinson, in spite of the fact that 
he was a member of the Continental Congress, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, an important executive officer during 
the Revolution, and a Federal judge under President Washington, 
was in reality a dainty little aesthete and dilettante, with prim and 
ladylike manners. 

Hopkinson was a small man, but he was far from being effemi- 
nate, as everyone knows who has read The Miscellaneous Essays. 
This fact has been pointed out by more than one of his biographers; 
it may be emphasized here. Neither of these sketches is coarse 
enough to shock any but the ultra-fastidious, but neither is the 
work of a Miss Nancy. Both, on the other hand, display the same 
traits of character revealed in Hopkinson’s better-known works— 
common sense, patriotism, courage, and a sort of cheerful pugnacity 
mellowed by tolerance and humor. 


™ Familiar Letters of John Adams and His Wife Abigail Adams (New York, 1876), pp- 
216-217. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


MARGARET FULLER TO SARAH HELEN WHITMAN; 
AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER 


GRANVILLE HICKS 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


From June, 1837, to December, 1838, Margaret Fuller taught at the 
Green Street Academy, Providence, Rhode Island.’ During this stay in 
Providence, she met Sarah Helen Whitman (1803-1878), already known 
as a poet and later the fiancée of Edgar Allan Poe.* The following letter, 
hitherto unpublished, is in the possession of the Rhode Island Historical 
Society. The personal references in the closing paragraphs are unfor- 
tunately obscure. 


Jamaica Plain 
27th Jan’y, 1840. 
My dear Mrs. Whitman: 

It has always seemed to me unnatural to write to more than one 
person at a time. Either I am engrossed in a correspondence or good 
for nothing in it. I am not excited by the thought as by the face of 
the companion. I pray you forgive my being a bad correspondent 
in consideration of my being a ready talker. 

Your article* looks very fair in print and is, I am told, much 
commended, but I fear Orestes B[rownson]* pays in nought more 
solid than praise. Such was the case and, on beginning this year 
when he applied to several persons to aid him, I know he offered 
no more glittering bait. But I will inquire. 

There are few German books for sale in Boston, now Bartlett® 
has given up his shop. You will be more likely to find them at 
Behr’s® in New York. The vol. of Tieck could not I presume, be 
bought, you might get it from the library of Harvard University, if 


* Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Margaret Fuller Ossoli (Boston, 1884), 79-93. 

? See Caroline Ticknor, Poe’s Helen (New York, 1916). 

* A review of Conversations with Goethe, in the last years of his Life (translated from 
the German of Eckermann by S. M. Fuller, Boston, 1839), The Boston Quarterly Review, 
Ill, 20-57 (January, 1840). 

* Orestes Augustus Brownson (1803-1876), at the time a Unitarian minister, had founded 
The Boston Quarterly Review in 1838. 

* George O. Bartlett had had a bookstore at 133 Washington Street. 

* Charles de Behr had a bookstore at 94 Broadway. 
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you have a friend there. I send you a book of mine, one of Richter’s 
finest works. I think its fancy, humor, and sweet humanity will de- 
light you. You can keep it till April, you will find it quite a study, 
for Richter loves to coin words, and seeks his thought even in the 
most distant mint. 

You joke about my Gods and Goddesses but really my class in 
Boston’ is very pleasant. There I have real society, which I have not 
before looked for out of the pale of intimacy. We have time, pati- 
ence, mutual reverence and fearlessness enough to get at one an- 
other’s thoughts. Of course our treatment of topics is superficial but 
good, I think as far as it goes! I took up the Grecian mythology as 
a good means of opening a vista to the plain I sought and the topics 
were pursued thus:* 


Jupiter—Creative Energy, Will 

Apollo—Genius 

Bacchus—Geniality 

Venus Urania—Ideal Beauty 

Cupid and Psyche—Redemption of the soul by human experience 
Venus again on which they wrote as well as talked 

Pallas very inadequately treated. 


I then availed myself of a good oppor’y to drop the Mythology, and 
begin again by dividing the universe into 

Poesy, Philosophy, Prose 

then Poesy (following Coleridge’s classification) into Poetry, 
Music, Painting, Sculpture, Architecture and the histrionic art. We 
then took up Poetry and, after some consideration of its different 
forms, are taking up the poets. Shakespeare and Burns next time. 
This in reference to some discussion of the words satire wit and 
humor called up by the question given out for last time, Whether 
there be any such thing as satirical poetry? I wish you would write 
and send me your definitions of poesy, poetry, wit and humor, fancy 
and imagination. 

I wish you would come to town and be present at one of these 
conversations. 

"For a description of this class see R. W. Emerson et al., Memoirs of Margaret Fuller 


Ossoli (Boston, 1860), I, 319-351. 
"See ibid., 1, 333-334, for a similar but more inclusive list. 
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As soon as Mr. Emerson’s lectures? are over I am to take that 
eve’g to give readings from Goethe’s works on the Fine Arts to a 
small circle. 

These sort of things suit me very well. I also read some fine 
books, have now and then some thoughts and see some good people. 
So I am more good-natured than when you knew me, for then I 
had less leisure, less sympathy and less congenial pursuits. I still 
intend to come to P[rovidence] in order to show myself in this more 
favorable light, in April or May, probably. You must invite Lorenzo 
Da Ponte*® to meet me. — By the way Belshazzar tarried in his way 
— did he see any fresh script of Upharsin — or where is he! 

I am sorry to hear such reports of my friend Miss ———— [sic]. 
I trow it is no part of Xty. to deny your neighbor’s claim to be reli- 
gious his own way. But I dare say she does herself injustice as was 
the case in the days of my acquaintance with her. She was inclined 
to insist, persist, and dogmatize too much in conversation, but in her 
heart I thought very desirous to do justice and find truth. Your 
circle at P[rovidence] is too narrow and you are too close together 
and jostle too often to see one another fairly. I used to be much 
annoyed, while there, by habits of minute scrutiny unknown in 
wider circles and, meseems, very injurious to fairness of view. 

I have now written all day and my poor fingers are sadly tired. 
This is a longer, if not a better letter than you ever before rec’d from 
me. I hope you will not be ungrateful but write soon to yours truly 


Margaret F——. 


* Lectures on “The Present Age.” 

” This may refer to Lorenzo L. Da Ponte (1803-1840), professor of Italian literature at 
the University of the City of New York, now New York University; but it is also possible that 
Miss Fuller is referring to some friend of Mrs. Whitman’s under the name of the Italian 
poet, Lorenzo Da Ponte (1749-1838). 
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RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


I. DissERTATIONS ON INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS: 

Kate Chopin. D. S. Rankin (Pennsylvania). 

Bret Harte and the Western Short Story. Rodger Walterhouse 
(Chicago). 

The Early Work of Henry James. Cornelia Kelly (Illinois). 

Abraham Lincoln in Poetry, Drama, and Fiction. Roy P. Basler 
(Duke). 

John Howard Payne. E. A. Grant (Harvard). 

Walt Whitman and the Bible. Gay W. Allen (Duke). 


. DisserTATIONS ON Topics OF A GENERAL NATURE: 

The Chicago Novel. Lennox B. Gray (Chicago). 

The Establishment of Orthodoxy in Massachusetts. P. G. E. 
Miller (Chicago). 

The Literature of the Great River. F. W. Lorch (Iowa). 

The Southern Mountaineer in Fiction. Rosa Lee Walston 
(Duke). 

The Study of American Immigrant Autobiographies. H. C. 
Davidson (Chicago). 

The Washington Press in the Jacksonian Period. C. H. Smith 
(Duke—American History). 

III. Dissertations COMPLETED: 

Early American Social Satire. Thelma Kellogg (Radcliffe, 1929). 

James Fenimore Cooper as Social Critic. John Ross (California, 
1929). 

The Vocabulary of Samuel Sewall from 1673-99. R. D. Highfill 
(Chicago, 1927). 

. RESEARCH IN Procress: 

Thomas Holley Chivers. Lewis Chase (Duke) and S. Foster 
Damon (Brown). 

The Works of A. Bronson Alcott. To be edited by Austin War- 
ren (Boston University). 

The Elder Henry James, his letters, etc. Austin Warren (Boston 
University). 

A Biography of Bret Harte. G. R. Stewart (California). 

Hawthorne’s American Note-Books. Randall Stewart (Yale). 

Literary Activity in the Confederacy. J. L. King (Denison). 

Ernest E. Letsy, Bibliographer. 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 


q 
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ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


N THE November, 1929, number of American Literature (1, 312- 

313) will be found the names of the periodicals included in this 
quarterly list of articles. Two new periodicals have been added to the 
list: The Palimpsest and The Romanic Review. A number of titles 
from magazines not on our list have been added by the Managing 
Editor, who will welcome information about other such titles. 

Again the Editors wish to thank those men who have done the 
greater part of the work involved in the preparation of this bib- 
liography, particularly Mr. Clarence Gohdes, who has gone through 
an unusually large number of periodicals. Dr. Theodore A. Zunder 
(Hunter College) is now covering the periodicals formerly assigned 
to Professor Ollive Mabbott. 


I. 1607-1800 
Taylor, G. A., “Abstracts from Suffolk County (Mass.) Court Files of 
Three Hundred Years Ago,” Notes and Queries, CLVIL, 21-22 (July 13, 


1929). 
Abstracts of records from 1629 to 1635. 


[Rocer Wiiuiams] Erast, James E., “New Light on Roger Williams’ 
Life in England,” The Rhode Island Historical Society Collections, 
XXII, 97-103 (October, 1929). 

Reprints of letters written by Roger Williams, from the Egerton MSS. in the British 

Museum. 


Z. H., “Eliot’s Indian Bible,” More Books (Bulletin of the Boston Public 
Library), IV, 217-222 (June, 1929). 
A brief account of John Eliot, the translator of the Bible, and the variant editions, with a 
facsimile of the first page of Matthew in the Indian language. 


Anonymous, “New York City’s First Poet,” The New York Times 
Magazine, November 3, 1929, p. 16. 
A brief appraisal of the work of Jacob Steendam, who published a volume of poems in 
New York in 1659. 
Anonymous, “The Preface to The Bay Psalm Book,” More Books (Bul- 
letin of the Boston Public Library), IV, 223-229 (June, 1929). 
Richard Mather’s original draft, in the Boston Public Library, is now first published with 
a brief prefatory note and a facsimile of the first page of the manuscript. The substance of 
the preface is a justification of psalm singing in churches. 
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“Letters of the Byrd Family,” The Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, XXXVII, 28-33, 101-118, 242-252, 301-315 (January-Octo- 
ber, 1929). (To be continued.) 


Seybolt, Robert Francis, “The Second Commencement at Brown Uni- 
versity,” The Rhode Island Historical Society Collections, XXII, 3 
(July, 1929). 

A review of a contemporary account of the second commencement, held at Providence, 
appearing in The Massachusetts Gazette and Boston Post Boy and Adventurer for September 
24, 1770. 

[BenyaMin Franxuin] “Letter of Benjamin Franklin to Philip Mazzei,” 
The William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, IX, 


323 (October, 1929). 


Meyer, E., “L’Amérique d’aujourd’hui prédite en 1777,” La Grande 
Revue, CXXX, 604-609 (October, 1929). 


King, Henry Safford, “Echoes of the American Revolution in German 
Literature,” The University of California Publications in Modern 
Philology, XIV, 1-193 (July, 1929). 

An elaborate study of the rebellious German literature of the first portion of the nine- 
teenth century in its relation to the American Revolution. There is an attempt to estimate 
the attitudes of the chief German writers of that period toward the American war, in which 
German mercenaries had taken part. 


[Pur Frenzau] Grundy, J. Owen, “Philip Freneau, Jersey Patriot and 


Poet of the Revolution,” Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical 
Society, n.s. XIV, 481-488 (October, 1929). 
A sketch of Freneau’s life with special reference to his residence in New Jersey, and a 
plea for the preservation of his grave in Monmouth County. 
Howay, F. W., “Voyages of Kendrick and Gray in 1787-1790,” The 
Oregon Historical Quarterly, XXX (June, 1929). 
The movements of the ships “Columbia” and “Washington,” the first American vessels 
reported to have circumnavigated the globe. 
Pipes, Nellie B., “Later Affairs of Kendricks: Barrell Letters,” The Oregon 
Historical Quarterly, XXX (June 1929). 
Letters dealing with the adventures and movements of the ship “Washington” after the 
discovery of the Columbia River. 
Brown, Herbert R., “Elements of Sensibility in The Massachusetts Mag- 
azine,” American Literature, 1, 286-296 (November, 1929). 
The Massachusetts Magazine was “a shrine for the worship of sentiment and sensi- 
bility.” 
Wyatt, Edith Franklin, “The First American Novel,” The Atlantic 


Monthly, CXLIV, 466-475 (October, 1929). 
An account of Gilbert Imlay’s The Emigrants, or the History of an Emigrant Family, 
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published in England in 1793, with a summary of the plot and of Imlay’s life and literary 
work. The author makes no mention of the earlier Power of Sympathy or the Triumph of 
Nature, published at Boston in 1789. 

McDowell, Tremaine, “An American Robinson Crusoe,” American Lit- 


erature, 1, 307-309 (November, 1929). 

The Female American, or the Extraordinary Adventures of Unca Eliza Winkfield, pub- 
lished in London in 1765 and in Newburyport, Mass., in or about 1790, “is indebted to 
Robinson Crusoe for episodes as well as for diction.” 


II. 1800-1870 
[Coorer] Goggio, Emil, “Cooper’s Bravo in Italy,” The Romanic Review, 
XX, 222-230 (July-September, 1929). 
Clavel, M., “Du nouveau sur Fenimore Cooper,” La Revue Anglo- 
Américaine, V1, 532-537 (August, 1929). 
[Poe] Lemonnier, L., “Edgar Poe et les Parnassiens francais,” La Revue 
de Littérature Comparée, TX, 728-736 (October-December, 1929). 


Roberts, W., “A Dumas Manuscript: Did Edgar Allan Poe Visit Paris?” 
The London Times Literary Supplement, November 21, 1929, p. 978. 
See also the issue for November 28, 1929, and The New York Times for December 15, 

1929, section 1, p. 7, and December 22, 1929, “Dumas on Poe’s Visit to Paris,” by T. O. 

Mabbott. 

[Emerson] Cestre, C., “La Pédagogie d’Emerson,” Annales de L’ Uni- 
versité de Paris, IV, 302-318 (July-August, 1929). 

Cestre, C., “Le romantisme d’Emerson,” La Revue Anglo-Américaine, 
VII, 1-18 (October, 1929). 

Emerson’s personality as revealed in his work is clearly romantic. The article is to be 
continued. 

Carpenter, Frederic I., “Immortality from India,” American Literature, 
I, 233-242 (November, 1929). 

“One Hindu idea” is traced “from its source in the Indian Scriptures, through the writ- 
ings of Ralph Waldo Emerson, and so into the current of modern American poetry and 
thought.” The two poems with which the article is especially concerned are “Brahma” and 
“Hamatreya.” 

Cutler, Dorothy B., “An Unpublished Letter of Emerson,” The Yale 
University Library Gazette, IV, 15~17 (July, 1929). 


Hotson, Clarence, “Emerson and the Doctrine of Correspondence,” The 
New Church Review (Boston), January, April, July, and October, 1929. 


Hotson, Clarence, “Emerson’s Title for ‘Swedenborg,’” The New Church 


Life (Bryn Athyn, Pa.), July, 1929. 

Other selections from Mr. Hotson’s study of Emerson and Swedenborg have appeared 
in Studies in Philology (January, 1929) and The New England Quarterly (April, 1928, and 
April, 1929). Other parts are to be published in 1930 in Studies in Philology, The New 
Church Review, and The New Philosophy. 
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[THoreau] Winterich, John T., “Romantic Stories of Books, Second Se- 
ries, II, Walden,” The Publishers’ Weekly, CXVI, 1363-1368 (Septem- 
ber 21, 1929). 


Marcaret Cairns, W. B., “The “‘Dryad Song,” American Liter- 
ature, 1, 305 (November, 1929). 

A poem ascribed to “the Transcendental Margaret” was actually written by Miss Margaret 

Fuller, of Norwich, Connecticut. 

[Metvitte] Paltsits, Victor Hugo (editor), “Family Correspondence of 
Herman Melville 1830-1904,” The Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library, XXXIII, 7 and 8 (July and August, 1929). 

Extracts from the Gansevoort-Lansing Collection in the New York Public Library, con- 


taining some of the correspondence of the Gansevoort, Lansing, Van Schaick, Melville, and 
other related families. 


Starke, A. H., “A Note on Lewis Mumford’s Life of Herman Melville,” 
American Literature, 1, 304-305 (November, 1929). 
Mr. Mumford’s unscholarly use of sources is noted. 

{Emmy Dickinson] Chadwick, Helen, “Emily Dickinson: A Study,” 


The Personalist, X, 256-269 (October, 1929). 
Something of Emily Dickinson’s early background and family life is very briefly sketched; 
more biographical than interpretative. 


Prescott, F. C., “Emily Dickinson’s Further Poems,” American Literature, 
I, 306-307 (November, 1929). 


The editing of Further Poems is questioned with special reference to the line divisions of 
the poems. 


Wells, Anna Mary, “Early Criticism of Emily Dickinson,” American Lit- 


erature, 1, 243-259 (November, 1929). 

“Until 1900 . . . discussion of Emily Dickinson in the magazines was fairly plentiful. It 
was after the turn of the century that for fifteen years she became almost as obscure as she 
had been during her life.” “It was the fifteen years of obscurity between 1900 and 1915 
that led to the popular misconception that no one before our own generation had appreciated 
Emily Dickinson.” 

[Wurman ] Blodgett, Harold, “Walt Whitman in England,” The Ameri- 

can Mercury, XVII, 490-496 (August, 1929). 

Whitman's English reputation contrasted with his American during his lifetime. 

Catel, Jean, “L'atelier de Walt Whitman,” La Revue Anglo-Américaine, 

VI, 527-530 (August, 1929). 

Harrison, Richard Clarence, “Walt Whitman and Shakespeare,” PMLA, 

XLIV, 1201-1238 (December, 1929). 

“I propose, first, to show that Whitman had assimilated a great body of the poetry of 
Shakespeare, . . . and, second, to point out that his conception of Shakespeare as the soul 


... Of... a ‘feudal,’ . . . in juxtaposition with his own ideal of a democratic literature, 
became an actualizing motive . . . at the base of his work.” 
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Anonymous, “Edward Carpenter,” The Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
XXI, 18 (July 5, 1929). 
A notice of the death at Brighton of a friend of Whitman. 

[Amsrose Brerce] Wilt, Napier, “Ambrose Bierce and the on War,” 
American Literature, 1, 260-285 (November, 1929). 


The author has attempted “to trace Bierce’s actual war experiences; to examine his auto- 
biographical sketches in the light of the official records . . . and to try to determine how 
much of the material is from Bierce’s remembrance of the events, and how much of it is 
taken from the writings of others on the same subject.” 

[MisceLLangzous] Anonymous, “Audubon Bird Pictures and Leaflets,” 
School and Society, XXX, 290-291 (August 31, 1929). 

A note on the work of the Audubon Society. 

Anonymous, “Opera, Love, Jealousy, and Teeth,” The Literary Digest, 
CIII, 20 (October 19, 1929). 

Remarks about Lorenzo da Ponte’s libretto of Mozart’s Don Giovanni. 

Anonymous, “A Shrine Celebrated in Song,” The New York Times 
Magazine, November 19, 1929, p. 23. 

A sketch of the “little Brown church” at Bradford, Iowa, which inspired the hymn, “The 
Little Brown Church in the Vale,” of Dr. W. S. Pitts, 1864. 

Allan, Mrs. Elizabeth Preston, “Notes on William Alexander Caruthers” 
(with an introductory note by V. L. Parrington), The William and 
Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, IX, 294-297 (October, 
1929). 

Barkley, A. H., “Constantine Samuel Rafinesque,” Letters: A Quarterly 
Magazine (University of Kentucky), II, 30-36 (August, 1929). 


Fessler, W. Julian, “Captain Nathan Boone’s Journal,” The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, VII, 58-105 (March, 1929). 

An account of an expedition into Oklahoma and Kansas made by the youngest son of 

Daniel Boone in 1843. 

Foreman, Carolyn Thomas, “Notes of Interest concerning Peter P. Pitch- 
lynn,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vil, 172-174 (June, 1929). 
Pitchlynn was a Choctaw Indian mentioned in Dickens’s American Notes. 

French, J. M., ““Tenting on the Old Camp Ground:’ A Story of the 
Song and its Writer,” New Hampshire: The Granite State Monthly, 
April, 1929, pp. 123-127. 

Galpin, W. F., “Letters concerning the ‘Universal Republic,’ The Ameri- 
can Historical Review, XXXIV, 779-786 (July, 1929). 

Ten letters, edited and annotated, between Mazzini and Gerrit Smith concerning the 
former’s schemes for a “Universal Republic.” The article also serves as a preliminary report 
on the Gerrit Smith Papers recently acquired by Syracuse University. This collection con- 


tains letters from “men like Charles Sumner, Wendell Phillips, John J. Astor, William Ladd, 
and Horace Greeley.” 
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Gohdes, Clarence, “A Brook Farm Labor Record,” American Literature, 


I, 297-303 (November, 1929). 
A list of the names of residents at Brook Farm from May, 1844, to May, 1845, is repro- 
duced from a manuscript “Series Account of Time” found in the Harvard Library. 


Hawkins, Richmond Laurin (editor), “Unpublished Letters of Alexis de 
Tocqueville,” The Romanic Review, XX, 351-356 (October-December, 
1929). 

Four of the five letters are addressed to Americans; among them is Charles Sumner. For 

other letters of de Tocqueville, also edited by Mr. Hawkins, see The Romanic Review, XIX, 


195-217. 

Hughes, Robert M., “Inaccurate Numerations in The Southern Literary 
Messenger,” The William and Mary College Quarterly Historical 
Magazine, IX, 217 (July, 1929). 

Lee, Mary, “John Brown Rests’ amid the Mountains,” The New York 


Times Magazine, October 20, 1929, pp. 7, 23- 
The farm house at North Elba, N. Y., where Brown is buried; relics preserved there; a 
résumé of his life. 


Morton, J. B., “William Cobbett,” The London Mercury, XX, 176-185. 
A brief review of Cobbett’s life and work with a casual reference to his residence in 
America. 
Peffer, Susan, “Dion Boucicault,” Letters: A Quarterly Magazine (Uni- 
versity of Kentucky), II, 7-18 (August, 1929). j 


Sage, W.N., and Elliott, T. C., “Governor George Simpson at Astoria in 
1824,” The Oregon Historical Quarterly, XXX (June, 1929). 
Details of Oregon discovery, exploration, commerce, settlement, with mention of men 
prominent in this work. 


[A Letter from] “Beverley Tucker to Wyndham Robertson,” The Wil- 
liam and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, IX, 126 (April, 
1929). 

Turner, Lorenzo Dow, “Anti-slavery Sentiment in American Literature 
prior to 1865,” The Journal of Negro History, XIV, 371-492 (October, 
1929). 

Zeydel, Edwin H., “George Ticknor and Ludwig Tieck,” PMLA, 892- 

gor (September, 1929). 


“The relations of Tieck to George Ticknor . . . deserve more than passing comment, 
and form an interesting chapter in.the history of German-American literary contacts.” 
III. 1870-1900 
[Marx Twain] Clemens, Cyril, “The True Character of Mark Twain's 
Wife,” The Missouri Historical Review, XXIV, 40-49 (October, 1929). 


The article contains several letters of Mrs. Clemens, complete or in part, as well as five 
brief letters from Mark Twain himself. 
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Gaither, Rice, “New Steamboating Days on our Rivers,” The New York 
Times Magazine, November 10, 1929, pp. 4-5, 20. 

The “steamboatin’ days” of Mark Twain; historic boats and their use in literature; the 
boats of the new age. 

McKay, Donald, “On the Vanishing Trail of Tom Sawyer,” The New 
York Times Magazine, October 27, 1929, pp. 8-9. 

A résumé of Mark Twain’s pictures of Hannibal, Mo., and a picture of the modern town, 
“now a city, no longer drowsing.” 

Lorch, Fred W., “Lecture Trips and Visits of Mark Twain in Iowa,” 
The Iowa Journal of History and Politics, XXVII, 507-547 (October, 
1929). 

Samuel Clemens in Iowa from 1867 to 1890, recorded in minute detail. 

Lorch, Fred W., “Orion Clemens,” The Palimpsest, X, 353-386 (October, 
I 
Four brief articles. 

[Henry James] Walbrook, H. M., “Henry James and the Theatre,” The 
London Mercury, XX, 612-616 (October, 1929). 

The author asks why “such a master of the long and short story and so perceptive a 
critic of the plays of other writers” should have had so little success as a dramatist. 
[WitttaM James] Evans, Elizabeth Glendower, “William James and his 

Wife,” The Atlantic Monthly, CXLIV, 374-387 (September, 1929). 

Correspondence and personal reminiscence. 

[Eucene Fretp] Goodrich, Mary, “The Vogue in Revival,” The Overland 
Monthly, LXXXVII, 271-272 (September, 1929). 

Unpublished anecdotes and a facsimile of the poem, “Gaston’s Remorse,” together with 
a pen sketch—all by Eugene Field. 

[MiscetLangous] Anonymous, “The Legend of Buffalo Bill,” The Lon- 


don Times Literary Supplement, October 17, 1929. 
The growth of the legend is traced with frequent, though incidental, references to 
American literature. 
Garland, Hamlin, “Roadside Meetings of a Literary Nomad,” The Book- 
man, LXX, 138-152 (October, 1929). 
A view of literary Boston in the early eighties. This is the first of eight instalments of 
Hamlin Garland’s reminiscences. 
Holden, W. C., “Frontier Journalism in West Texas,” The Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XXXII, 206-221 (January, 1929). 
The article is based on publications that appeared between 1870 and 1900. 
Orrick, J. B., “Matthew Arnold and America,” The London Mercury, 


XX, 389-397 (August, 1929). 
A rapid review of Arnold’s visit to, and opinion of, America, including his estimates of 
Emerson, Hawthorne, etc. 
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IV. 1900-1929 
[Amy Lowest] Isoré, Pierre, “L’originalité d’Amy Lowell,” La Revue 
Anglo-Américaine, V1, 317-326 (April, 1929). 


[Epwin Ar.incton Rosinson] Cestre, C., “Le dernier poéme d’Edwin 
Arlington Robinson: Cavender’s House,” La Revue Anglo-Amén- 
caine, V1, 489-507 (August, 1929). 

Cavender’s House is “un poéme de |’ame.” Like his master Emerson, Robinson dis- 
covers the infinite in the splendor of “’idéal moral.” 

Hammond, Josephine, “The Man against the Sky—Edwin Arlington 
Robinson,” The Personalist, X, 178-184 (July, 1929). 

Somewhat rhapsodic insistence upon the wholesome hopefulness underlying Robinson’s 
melancholy tone. 

[Miscettangous] Austin, Mary, et al., “Southwestern Culture: A Sympo- 
sium,” The Southwest Review, XIV, 474-494 (July, 1929). 


Views of twelve advisory editors on the question: “Can or should the Southwestern land- 
scape and common traditions develop a culture recognizable as unique, and more satisfying 
and profound than our present imported culture and art?” 


Babbitt, Irving, “Coleridge and the Moderns,” The Bookman, LXX, 113 
124 (October, 1929). 
The doctrine of creative spontaneity has made for psychic disintegration; to recover 


humanistic truth, there must be imitation “of the type that implies a supersensuous model 
imaginatively apprehended.” 


Brock, H. I., “Back-stage in the Realm of Miracles,” The New York 
Times Magazine, November 24, 1929, pp. 8-9. 

A general treatment, without specific application to American problems of the theater. 

Brock, H. I., “Sherlock Holmes Returns to the Stage,” The New York 
Times Magazine, November 10, 1929, pp. 14, 20. 

A popular sketch of William Gillette as actor and playwright, at the age of seventy-five. 

Cazamian, Louis, “L’Humour de New-York,” La Revue Anglo-Amén- 
caine, V1, 393-405 (June, 1929). 

Cowley, Malcolm, “The Escape from America,” Books (The New York 
Herald-Tribune literary supplement), VI, 1, 6 (November 10, 1929). 
“Escape” as presented in Our Business Civilization, by James Truslow Adams; Dance of 

the Machines, by Edward J. O’Brien; This Ugly Civilization, by Ralph Borsodi; and in the 

work of other writers. 


De Vis, Leo, “Is Modern Poetry Sense?” The Honolulu Mercury, 1, 51-55 
(November, 1929). 


Edman, Irwin, “Our Foremost Philosopher at Seventy,” The New York 


Times Magazine, October 13, 1929, pp. 3, 23. 
A sketch of the life and personality of John Dewey. 
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Eliot, T. S., “Experiment in Criticism,” The Bookman, LXX, 225-232 
(November, 1929). 
“The various attempts to find the fundamental axioms behind both good literature and 

good life are among the most interesting ‘experiments’ of criticism in our time.” 

Field, Ben, “Charles Fletcher Lummis,”. The Overland Monthly, 
LXXXVII, 197-203 (July, 1929). 
An appreciation of a Los Angeles writer. 

Johnson, A. Theodore, “Realism in Contemporary American Literature: 
Notes on Dreiser, Anderson, Lewis,” The Southwestern Bulletin 
(Memphis, Tenn.), September, 1929, pp. 3-16. 


Kendall, Carlton, “California Pioneer Poetess,” The Overland Monthly, 
LXXXVII, 229-230 (August, 1929). 
An appreciation of Ina Coolbrith, who died on February 22, 1928; with a brief account 
of her life, her poetry, and her literary acquaintances. 


Law, Robert Adger, “Mrs. Peterkin’s Negroes,” The Southwest Review, 
XIV, 455-461 (July, 1929). 


“Her stories are uncolored by any open desire to uplift the negro race or the American 
people.” 

Lovett, Robert Morss, “The Evolution of Evelyn Scott,” The Bookman, 

LXX, 153-156 (October, 1929). 

“Externally regarded, her technique may be explained by reference to imagism and to the 
recognition of the unconscious in expressionism . . . but internally considered, it is clear 
that it is a highly individual and personal expression.” 

Maurice, Arthur Bartlett, “Samuel Hopkins Adams,” The Bookman, 

LXX, 275-278 (November, 1929). 


Shafer, Robert, “Our American Humanists,” Books Abroad, IIl, 330-331 
(October, 1929). 
Primarily a review of Louis J.-A. Mercier, Le Mouvement Humaniste aux Etats-Unis 

(Paris, 1928). 

Woodward, Kathleen, “Anna Katharine Green,” The Bookman, LXX, 
168-170 (October, 1929). 
A brief personal account of a writer of mystery stories. 

Woolf, S. J., “A Writer of Thrillers Talks of Crime,” The New York 
Times Magazine, November 10, 1929, pp. 6-7, 23. 


An interview with Edgar Wallace on fact and fiction in detective stories. 


V. LANGUAGE AND FOLK LITERATURE 


Anonymous, “A Hundred Years Ago: American Pronunciation,” The 
Spectator, September 21, 1929, p. 364. 
A report of Captain Basil Hall's differences between English and American pronunciation 
in 1829 as observed in an American school-room. 
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Boatwright, Moody C., “The Genius of Pecos Bill,” The Southwest Re- 


view, XIV, 419-428 (July, 1929). 

Pecos Bill, hero of cowboy tall tales, was closely akin to the better known Paul Bunyan. 
Dolph, Edward Arthur, “The Songs that the A. E. F. Used to Sing,” 

The New York Times, November 10, 1929, pp. 8-9, 19. 

Popular consideration of the genesis and spread of this traditional poetry, with illustra- 
tions from some of the more printable songs. 

Kurath, Hans, “A Bibliography of American Pronunciation (1888-1928),” 

Language, V, 155-163 (September, 1929). 

Larkin, Margaret, “Edna May’s Songs,” The Nation, CXXIX, 382-383 

(October 9, 1929). 

“Song ballets” on contemporary labor conflicts in North Carolina. 

Miller, William Davis, “Thomas Mount and the Flash Language,” The 

Rhode Island Historical Society Collections, XXIl, 3 (July, 1929). 

This deals with William Smith’s Voluntary Confession of Thomas Mount, who was 
hanged for burglary, and the language of the Flash Company of London, a secret code used 
among criminals. 

Niles, John J., “The Passing of the Street Cry,” Scribner's Magazine, 

LXXXVI, 265-271 (September, 1929). 

An excursus into American traditional and popular literature as seen in the vanished 
vendors’ cries of the streets. 


Short, O. D., “Origin of the Term “Hoosier,’” The Indiana Magazine of 
History, XXV, 101-103 (June, 1929). 


Wilson, Charles Morrow, “Elizabethan America,” The Atlantic Monthly, 

CXLIV, 238-244 (August, 1929). 

Elizabethan survivals and the language, ways of living, manners, and character of the 
lower Appalachian and Ozark regions. 

Withington, Robert, ““Portmanteau’ and ‘Pseudo-Portmanteau’ Words,” 

Notes and Queries, CLVII, 77-78 (August 3, 1929). 

“ ‘Portmanteau’ words are formed by telescoping two words in such a way that both will 
be suggested at once.” Examples are drawn mainly from the work of Carl Sandburg, Dean 
Briggs, and Conrad Aiken. 

Wright, Muriel H., “Some Geographic Names of French Origin in Okla- 

homa,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, VII, 188-193 (June, 1929). 


VI. MISCELLANEOUS 


Angell, James R., “The Contribution of the American College to our 
National Life,” School and Society, XXX, 659-668 (November 16, 
1929). 
Contains a note on the influence of the college upon American authors of the nineteenth 

century. 
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Cazamian, Louis, “The Aims and Methods of Higher Literary Studies,” 


The Rice Institute Pamphlet, XVI, 1-45 (January, 1929). 

These three lectures—“The Lure of Sources,” “The Object of Criticism,” and “Eugenius; 
or Everybody his own Critic”—were delivered at the Rice Institute on January 3, 4, and 5, 
1929. They are included in Professor Cazamian’s Criticism in the Making, which is re- 
viewed in this issue of American Literature. 


Goodrich, F. L. D., “Doctoral Dissertations as a Problem in Library Ad- 
ministration,” The Library Journal, LIV, 936-938 (November 15, 1929). 


Heyl, Lawrence, “Sources of Information Covering Research in Progress 
and University Dissertations,” School and Society, XXIX, 808-810 
(June 22, 1929). 

Lists sources of information in the related fields of American history, economics, etc. 

Lathrop, Margaret M., “Wayside—The Home of Three American Au- 
thors,” Old-time New England, XX, 51-64 (October, 1929). Illus- 
trated. 


Putnam, Herbert, “American Libraries in Relation to Study and Re- 
search,” The Library Journal, LIV, 693-698 (September 1, 1929). 

Raunick, Selma Metzenthin, “A Survey of German Literature in Texas,” 
The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXXIII, 134-159 (October, 


1929). 
The article contains three chapters: I. The Earliest Writings, II. Writings between 1850 
and 1890, and III. Writings since 1890. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Lire oF Ambrose Bierce. By Walter Neale. New York: Walter Neale. 

1929. 489 pp. $5.00. 

Portrait oF Amsrose Bierce. By Adolphe de Castro. New York: The 

Century Company. 1929. 351 pp. $3.50. 

Brrrer Brerce. By C. Hartley Grattan. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company. 1929. 291 pp. $2.50. 

AmprosE Bierce: A Biography. By Carey McWilliams. New York: Albert 
and Charles Boni. 1929. 335 pp. $3.50. 

Amsrose Bierce: A Bibliography. By Vincent Starrett. Philadelphia: The 

Centaur Company. 1929. 177 pp. $3.50. 

Mr. Neale’s Life of Ambrose Bierce is properly not a biography but a 
character study of the “Bierce as I Knew Him” type. He is indeed too 
scrupulous for a biographer. After stating the grounds for conjecturing 
that Bierce may have married his secretary, Miss Christiansen, at Rock- 
ville, Md., he adds: “Of course I never undertook to examine the records 
of that town in order to discover whether the vital statistics revealed a 
marriage between them. I had no wish to break down any barrier of 
privacy.” And again in combating the view that Bierce met his death 
in Mexico he rejects George Sterling’s assertion that Bierce took out a 
passport for that country with the remark, “I have not made inquiry at 
the State Department, thinking it hardly desirable to do so, since the 
probability is very remote that Bierce should have applied for a pass- 
port.” With this attitude toward the function of a biographer, Mr. Neale 
is hardly likely to add to the facts long known in regard to Bierce’s 
life. 

In his discussion of Bierce’s character, however, Mr. Neale is not 
under the same limitations. He is both disconcertingly frank and singu- 
larly contradictory. For example, after confessing that he holds aristo- 
cratic prejudices and sympathizing with Bierce’s delight in discovering 
that his colonial ancestors in New England were slave-holders, he tells 
us also that “Bierce had neither the instincts nor the manners of a 
gentleman.” He agrees with the German critic Sheffauer that Bierce 
had “a high sense of honor,” “a fine sense of chivalry,” and adds, “In 
pecuniary matters, for example, he seemed to me impeccable.” Yet he 
pictures Bierce as accepting Hearst’s pay check while neglecting to turn 
in copy until “in common decency” he had to resign; and as restrained 
from publishing a vivisection of Hearst “by some lingering sense of 
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decency that forbade him to set fang to the hand that had fed him for so 
many years.” Again, writes Mr. Neale, “I should say that he was a dis- 
tinctly ungrateful being.” “He was selfish, self-centred. . . . His acts of 
generosity, which were numerous, involved no sacrifice on his part. 
And he could be distinctly ungenerous . . . even to his friends, when his 
own comfort would not have been disturbed by generosity.” Yet he was 
“essentially a noble man. He was incapable of any premeditated act of 
meanness”; but neither was he “temperamental.” “Invective was a weapon 
that he commonly used and frequently his were the methods of the 
blackguard, but his acts were seldom the result of uncontrolled passion.” 

But though Mr. Neale’s statements are confused, the total effect is not. 
The principle of incongruity, of which we see many examples in con- 
temporary fiction, serves to render Bierce comprehensible and to some 
degree sympathetic. As of so many other people, generalizations in his 
case are often not borne out by particulars, and yet the former convey 
an impression which is undeniable. It is possible to see, through Mr. 
Neale’s effort to tell the truth about Bierce, the kind of man he actually 
was, to feel the imposing weight of his personality and the charm which 
he exercised in spite of his ridiculous poses, his consuming pride, his 
constant sense of grievance, and his general egotism. Bierce was a con- 
geries of humors, a,masochist and a sadist, a paradox but not an enigma. 
Mr. Neale may coutradict himself on every page, but we feel that he 
knew Bierce. 

De Castro and Neale knew Bierce at different periods, the former in 
San Francisco, the latter in Washington, but in their reports of their 
hero’s conduct and character they bear one another out. Between them, 
however, there is something less than respect and something more than 
scorn. De Castro was a dentist with literary aspirations, and declares 
himself responsible for bringing to Bierce’s attention the German original 
of The Monk and the Hangman’s Daughter, upon the translation of 
which he asked Bierce’s help. It was published in 1901 in The San Fran- 
cisco Examiner under both names (but not that of the German author), 
and both appeared on the title page of the first edition, the only question 
being as to which should stand first. Later Neale became the publisher of 
Bierce’s collected works, and reissued The Monk as one of them, merely 
naming de Castro as collaborator, naturally to the latter’s disgust. De 
Castro gives a perfectly credible account of these transactions which 
Neale attacks in general terms: “He has succeeded in cementing Bierce’s 
name onto a dental chair. That he has done so notoriously, shamelessly 
and unjustifiably matters to him not at all.” Apparently one mystery of 
Bierce’s life, the authorship of his masterpiece, must be decided in de 
Castro’s favor. 
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In regard to the other mystery, the disappearance of Ambrose Bierce, 
Neale seems to have the better of the argument. In 1913 Bierce, then 
approaching seventy-two, expressed frequently a wish to visit Mexico and 
South America. He traveled southward and at New Orleans gave out an 
interview about his visits to the battlefields of the Civil War and his antic- 
ipation of seeing more battlefields in Mexico. He is said to have written 
to his secretary, Miss Christiansen, from Chichuahua for money. Then 
silence. Various stories have been told of his death in action, or by the 
firing squad, in the war between Villa and Carranza. De Castro declares 
that he saw Villa and obtained a somewhat cryptic corroboration of one 
of them. On the other hand, Neale assures us that the talk about Mexico 
and South America was pure camouflage, that Bierce was fully minded 
to end his own life before old age should render him helpless, and that 
he had selected in the Grand Canyon the place of death and burial, of 
which he showed a photograph—where he would be protected from the 
vultures. ““Neale,’ he said earnestly, ‘vultures have been pecking at my 
vitals all my life, and I solemnly swear that the buzzards of the air, 
although not so foul as the human kind, shall not feed on my dead 
body.’” This peculiarly Biercean speech adds a touch of corroboration 
to Neale’s theory, but in addition Neale points out the unlikelihood that 
Bierce, old and lethargic, not having been on a horse for years, would 
have thrown himself into one of Villa’s campaigns, or could have 
supported it for a day. He expresses doubts as to the letter from Chi- 
chuahua. Miss Christiansen never mentioned it to him, although he saw 
her frequently as Bierce’s legatee; and he submits that George Sterling 
certainly believed that Bierce had killed himself when he wrote his 
tribute, The Passing of Bierce, though later Sterling accepted the Villa 
story. On the whole, that legend must be attributed to the inspiration of 
journalism, eager to link up two events, the disappearance of Bierce and 
the Mexican Revolution. It belongs with the other figment of imagina- 
tion that Bierce served on Lord Kitchener’s staff in the World War. 
We can take permissible satisfaction in the thought of the pleasure both 
would have given to the Lierce who wrote In the Midst of Life. 

Both Neale and de Castro write from highly personal points of view. 
De Castro is unbelievably naif in his admiration. “He was intellectually 
perfect; and he was intensely human. He could perform marvelous 
mechanical feats. He was a superb poker player.” And again, “He had a 
high regard for the personality of Jesus, and frequently so expressed him- 
self in ‘Prattle.’” And once more, “When Bierce wrote on any subject 
he manifested a learning that was not inferior to that of the author of 
the ‘Magnum Opus’ [the Jnstauratio Magna? ] and ‘Concerning the Ad- 
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vancement of Learning.’” Neale gives a great mass of reminiscence of 
conversations with Bierce, which does not change the accepted verdict 
that Bierce was a provocative, but not highly original thinker, belonging 
to the intellectual adolescence of the country, along with his contempor- 
aries, Robert G. Ingersoll and Mark Twain. Neale may be wrong in 
thinking that Bierce’s fame “will ultimately rest upon his work as a 
whole,” as satirist, wit, poet, and story-teller; but at all events he showed 
his faith by putting out the collected works of Ambrose Bierce in twelve 
volumes; and to his piety the material support of the author in his latter 
days and the present revival of his fame alike are due. 

Mr. Grattan’s Bitter Bierce preceded in publication the two books al- 
ready discussed. Recognizing the fact that Bierce’s reputation “is still 
chiefly sustained by the worst sort of following an author can have: he 
is the god of a cult,” he has “deliberately chosen to be exceedingly matter 
of fact.” He has given a biography of Bierce containing all the facts then 
available, a sensible discussion of Bierce’s literary theories and his practice 
in fiction, poetry, and criticism, and an equally sensible account of his 
thought on life, economics, politics, and religion. In the latter field 
Bierce is significant as a sign of revolt in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. His experience in London enabled him to bring back to America 
and San Francisco, a body of modern ideas which proved fecund. In 
literature his fame will be determined by his art, an art severe, precise, 
explicit, unswerving in its appeal to the reader’s emotion. This art is seen 
at its finest in a dozen of the stories contained in Can Such Things Be 
and In the Midst of Life. It was this reliance on form which made 
Bierce unacceptable to the magazines of his time; it is the quality which 
justifies his claim to revival today. 

Mr. Carey McWilliams imitates Mr. Grattan in his detachment. His 
book is in sharp contrast to the passionate personal documents of Neale 
and de Castro. What his relation to Bierce was is not indicated, but he 
has collected reminiscences and impressions from many surviving sources, 
and has obtained access to a great number of letters. Above all, he has 
read Bierce’s own published writings, not merely the volumes of col- 
lected works, but thousands of columns of “Prattle” and other journalistic 
stuff. ‘This material undoubtedly throws light on Bierce’s temperament, 
and on his attitude toward, and personal relations with people during his 
active career. In his use of Bierce’s fiction, however, Mr. McWilliams 
stretches the biographer’s prerogative beyond credibility. Readers of this 
magazine will remember Professor Napier Wilt’s brilliant and scholarly 
article in the November number, where he shows how Bierce’s Civil War 
material is drawn ia part from memoirs of his chief, General W. B. 
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Hazen, in part from the articles on the Civil War which ran in the Cen- 
tury Magazine; and disposes of Bierce’s claims to certain actions as quite 
inadmissible. Nevertheless, with all allowances, Mr. McWilliams is the 
best equipped and most critical biographer whom Bierce has yet found. 

He clears up many misunderstandings in regard to Bierce’s career. He 
shows that the expedition to Dakota had nothing to do with the Southern 
Pacific Railroad and could not have been the origin of his hatred of Colis 
P. Huntington. He explains the separation between Bierce and his wife 
as due to a misunderstanding which the former’s temperament made it 
impossible to clear up. He gives no weight to the scandal which gathered 
about Bierce’s name, and regards Mrs. Bierce as a wholly innocent and 
devoted woman. He discards the theory that Bierce was driven into mis- 
anthropy and a cult of the macabre by his domestic misfortunes—the sep- 
aration from his wife and the death of his sons. As to the authorship of 
The Monk and the Hangman’s Daughter, Mr. McWilliams merely prints 
Bierce’s statement concerning his rehandling of de Castro’s translation: 
“If there was as little of Dr. Von in his version as there is of him in mine, 
I am unable to conjecture what the original yarn was like.” He gives an 
account of Bierce’s relations with Miss Christiansen which excludes Mr. 
Neale’s innuendoes. He has no doubt that Bierce actually carried out 
his plan of going to Mexico, though he exhibits extreme reserve in regard 
to subsequent theories of his fate. 

Mr. McWilliams differs from Mr. Grattan in his estimate of the value 
of Bierce’s literary performance: “Many of his stories are commonplace. 
Some of them are actually unreadable today.” He holds that Bierce was 
the victim of a technical theory of the short story drawn from Poe, and 
“frittered away his splendid energy and ability accommodating himself 
to a set of principles which did not align with his own feelings.” Mr. Mc- 
Williams regrets that criticism should have been so largely concentrated 
on Bierce’s stories to the neglect of his satire, but he admits that this satire 
was largely directed to the trivial and the temporary. It is after all as a 
personality that Bierce lives for his latest biographer. “Whether he was 
a great artist or not, he was indubitably a great man; and through his 
journalism he was the most original, forceful and important literary figure 
of his generation in the west.” Mr. McWilliams preserves a good many 
of Bierce’s sentences which substantiate this claim, for example, a com- 
ment on the Taft régime: “We had a most disgusting inauguration with 
blackguarding rampant, and today the newspapers print page after page 
of lickspittle adulation of Taft, Mrs. Taft, the cub Tafts and everybody 
connected with the administration. I wish I could get the smell of my 
country out of my nose and clothing.” This is the true Bierce, with a con- 
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tempt for the complacency and silliness of his countrymen as salutary and 
refreshing today as when it was written. 

Mr. Starrett’s tibliography of Ambrose Bierce is an invaluable record 
of his literary career through the devious ways of miscellaneous publi- 
cation. It is also an accurate manual for the collector to whom Bierce 
has suddenly become important. 

Rosert Morss Lovert. 


The University of Chicago. 


Furtuer Poems or Emity Dickinson. Withheld from publication by her 
sister Lavinia. Edited by her niece, Martha Dickinson Bianchi, and 
Alfred Leete Hampson. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 1929. 
$2.50. 

Here in Amherst, the sloping street where Emily Dickinson lived 
retired is now loud in summertime with automobiles speeding down into 
the valley, aiming for the heights beyond. (Amherst lies on the crown 
and slopes of a narrow plateau that was once an island in a prehistoric 
sea whose shores were formed by the great hills rising on all sides in the 
distance.) Occasionally an automobile is halted by the commemorative 
sign which has recently been placed in front of the house. What would 
Miss Dickinson think of that? Yet the red-brick, white-trimmed mansion 
keeps its old air of retirement, high above the hollow road and shielded 
by trees. So far it has lost no corner of its wide, up-and-down grounds 
where Emily evaded Amherst among her birds and flowers. An elderly 
gentleman, a friend of the family, tells me that in her later years, when 
there was a caller in the parlor, she would sometimes sit unseen in a 
little room behind, with the door ajar, interjecting sharp remarks at 
intervals when the conversation happened to interest her. The caller 
would be somewhat disconcerted. 

Her poems are similar interjections. They disconcert the reader 
beautifully. The present volume contains one hundred and fifty new 
pieces which in general are even more sketchy than the Complete Poems 
of 1924. Some passages the reader would like to label “school of Emily 
Dickinson” if he did not remember that, when her work as a whole 
is strictly viewed, that designation properly applies to most of it—such 
was her aptitude for poetic imperfection, for inadequately imitating what 
was best in herself. However, only a few of these new poems are 
inane, some are superb, and all are welcome, at least to devotees like 
myself. Madame Bianchi’s Introduction is pleasantly warm but sadly un- 
informative. We devotees should like to know just in what degree Emily’s 
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manuscript-form has been adhered to.’ Lacking this information, we may 
feel free to alter such alignments and pointings as seem to us unbearably 
ejaculatory. The dust-cover of the volume cites the London Spectator’s 
epinion (in 1923) that Miss Dickinson’s poetry is “the finest by a woman 
in the English language.” But this opinion dates itself. It belongs to an 
age when interjections are preferred to completely formed poems. 

Often I prefer them myself. But Miss Dickinson, in the deepest part of 
her poetic nature, did not. In one of the new pieces she terms her work 
not Poetry, but “Possibility, a fairer house than Prose.” And she knows 
that her imperfect mode does not mean richness of scope, as rash admirers 
fancy, but narrowness: 


‘ 


The spreading wide my narrow hands 
To gather Paradise. 


The sequel of this comes a few pages later: 


The thrifty Deity 
Could scarce afford eternity 
To spontaneity. 


She gives us her best self-criticism, however, when now and then she 
writes with a full, simple, and lovely completeness. The poem I am about 
to quote has a profundity of intimation that makes the strained and 
cryptic suggestiveness of some other pieces seem merely clever. Its theme 


is the same as that of Christina Rossetti’s sonnet “A Soul,” though the treat- 
ment is vastly different. To place the two poems alongside each other 
is to bring out the special glory of each. In each case the writer is watch- 
ing, consciously or not, the pathetic foot-track of her own life through 
the world; but she views it impersonally and from above—with what | 
may call a divine-feminine tenderness: 


*Twas the old road 
Through pain, 

That unfrequented one 
With many a turn and thorn 
That stops at Heaven. 


This was the town she passed; 
There, where she rested last, 
Then stepped more fast, 

The little tracks close pressed. 


Then, not so swift, 
Slow—slow—as feet did weary go, 
Then stopped—no other track. 


*See F. C. Prescott, “Emily Dickinson’s Further Poems,” American Literature, 1, 306 
307 (November, 1929). 
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Wait! Look! Her little book, 
The leaf at love turned back— 
The very hat— 

And this worn shoe 

Just fits the track: 

Herself, though—fied. 


Another bed, a short one, 
Women make tonight 

In chambers bright, 

Too out of sight, though, 
For our hoarse Good Night 
To touch her hand. 


If one so desires one may find here merely that common theme of life 
and death, of love and joy and sorrow and painful growth, which is per- 
fectly rendered, again, in the marvellous little song of the Lily (“Through 
the dark sod,” etc.) Or, looking more closely into the lines, particularly 
the final stanza, one may catch the special poignancy of Emily’s own love, 
the love she found illicit for this world but not for the world of the unseen. 
The following perfect stanza from another poem, through which one hears 
very far in the distance the dusky silver cry of Juliet waiting for her 
banished lover, stops the reader’s breathing for a moment: 

The midnight’s dusky arms 

Clasp hemispheres and homes, 

And so 

Upon her bosom, One, 


And One upon her hem, 
Both lie. 


From this the poignancy carries over into this: 


A wife at daybreak I shall be; 

Sunrise, hast thou no flag for me? 

At midnight I am yet a maid— 

How short it takes to make a bride! 
Then, Midnight, I have passed from thee 
Unto the East and Victory. 


Midnight, “Good night” 

I hear them call. 

The angels bustle in the hall, 

Softly my Future climbs the stair, 

I fumble at my childhood’s prayer— 
So soon to be a child no more! 
Eternity, I'm coming, Sir— 

Master, I’ve seen that face before. 


Yet here enters a touch of what Emily calls her “smart misery”—as though 
“on the air, a bird had stamped her foot and cried ‘Give me!’” When 
transcendent smartness shall go out of fashion again, many of Emily's 
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verses will go with it. Smartness is more pertinent to birds and flowers 
than to the depths of human love and sorrow and to the heights of God. 
Emily is sometimes too facilely familiar with Eternity, like her master 
Emerson. In the background of their writings lurks an unconscious 
spiritual pride which has nowadays proved itself to be a subtle and effec- 
tual enemy of the Eternal One’s presence to men and to poetry. It is the 
Yankee post-Protestant pride of short-cuts to deity, of attaining God with- 
out any human mediations. Emily herself throws a sudden adverse light 
upon that pride when once, and once only, the sheer weight of her love 
and sorrow bends her to this simple prayer: 

Only a shrine, 

But mine; 

I made the taper shine— 

Madonna dim, to whom 


All feet may come, 
Regard a nun. 


Fitful rays from such a divine-human shrine, however, go all through 
her poetry. Her verses lighten toward it even when they are too clever, 
too Emersonianly enlightened, to arrive. Emerson, with his trumpet 
message for the new democracy, was not so near the central instincts of 
the common human heart as this lonely woman in her bird-and-flower 
garden—over there, above the now so clamorous road. In that garden, or 


further up the hillside among the trees, I catch gleaming outlines of a 
shrine where this low cry ascends: 


Wide prairies of the air 
Unbroken by a settler, 

Were all that I could see: 
Infinitude, hadst thou no face 
That I might look on Thee? 


When I passed the place recently at twilight, I felt that when she wrote 
the following of her love, she wrote better than she knew: 


Dark shall overtake the hill, 
Overtake the sky, 

Nature hesitate before 
Memory and me. 


Amherst College. 
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Tue Lrrerarure or America: An Anthology of Prose and Verse. Edited 
by Arthur Hobson Quinn, Albert Croll Baugh, and Will David Howe. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1929. xxvii ++ 1397 + N60 pp. 


Two volumes or one. 


Turee Centuries oF AMERICAN Poetry AND Pross. Revised edition. By 
Alphonso Gerald Newcomer, Alice E. Andrews, and Howard Judson 
Hall. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company. 1929. xvii ++ 907 pp. 


During the last ten years there have been published at least six books 
of selections intended for college classes, besides smaller collections for 
secondary schools. There is necessarily a certain sameness about these. The 
only practical format is a crowded two-column page that all the arts of 
publishers can make only moderately attractive. A large number of the 
selections, especially those from the poets, are bound to be the same in all 
collections unless the editor makes the worst of mistakes, and tries to be 
different rather than to include the most representative things. A com- 
parison must be mainly confined to consideration of total amount, minor 
matters of choice, arrangement, and critical apparatus. 

The Literature of America by Professors Quinn, Baugh, and Howe is 
one of the pleasantest of these collections to handle, particularly in the 
two-volume edition, and is the most comprehensive that has yet appeared. 
The number of writers included is slightly larger than in any other col- 
lection, and the selections are in many cases ampler. The choice both of 
men and of works seems to be on the whole what the ordinary teacher 
would expect and desire. There are no eccentricities designed to furnish 
talking points for a salesman. After the attention that has for years been 
given to minor New England writers one may notice with a feeling of 
poetic justice that the Pennsylvanians are stressed a little more than usual; 
and some instructors may even need to brush up a trifle before dealing 
with such names as those of Sally Wister, John Shaw, Lloyd Mifflin. 
There will be of course individual questionings regarding selections. Why, 
for example, was the fiction of Henry James represented only by the 
juvenile “Romance of Certain Old Clothes”? There will be still more 
difference of opinion as to the space allotted to recent writers. The statis- 
tically minded may notice that Lizette Woodworth Reese is represented 
by twelve titles and William Vaughn Moody by three, Theodosia Gar- 
rison by six and Olive Tilford Dargan by five and Amy Lowell and 
Edna St. Vincent Millay by two each. Or to take the fairer standard of 
pages, Percy Mackaye gets approximately eight, Moody four, Masters five; 
Miss Reese and Mrs. Garrison are given three each, Mrs. Dargan four, 
Miss Lowell a scant two, and Miss Millay less than one-half. But these 
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are matters for chatty discussion when nothing more profitable offers. It 
is the duty of an editor to apportion space according to his own best judg- 
ment not only of an author’s merit but of his significance—not always the 
same thing. No one will wholly agree with any editorial decision. In spite 
of individual differences over details most teachers will feel that this col- 
lection displays unusual soundness in the choice both of authors and of 
writings. 

The arrangement of selections is by periods and types, and this, though 
it has some advantages, leads to some confusion. Poe’s writings are to be 
found under three headings: poetry, tales, and essays. The “Philosophy 
of Composition” is put with essays rather than with “The Raven”; but 
Whitman’s prose preface to the first edition of Leaves of Grass is given 
with his poems. It was doubtless to keep Lowell’s prose in the same vol- 
ume with his verse that it was classified under “The Early Essay,” though 
all the specimens given were written after Appomattox, and the next vol- 
ume begins with “Lincoln and the Civil War.” The Preface states that 
“Those who wish to study American poetry, fiction, or essays will wel- 
come this arrangement. Those who prefer to treat individuals will readily 
assemble their work.” It is doubtful whether a volume like this will be 
used as much in type courses as in those that consider authors as wholes; 
and it might have been said, if all an author’s work had been put together, 
that those who preferred could readily sort out poetry, fiction, or essays. 

The matters that have been spoken of are minor, and are at best sub- 
jects for legitimate differences of opinion. For form, and choice and pro- 
portioning of content the verdict on this anthology must be one of high 
praise. In one respect, however, the work is a disappointment. For years, 
though Americans have demonstrated their capacity for thorough schol- 
arly work, the feeling seems to have prevailed that any carelessly gathered 
approximations to the truth were good enough for a textbook. The notes 
to these selections continue this evil tradition. Absolute accuracy is an 
impossible ideal, and any critic who has himself attempted biographical 
or historical sketches hesitates to throw pebbles at others, knowing that 
stones may at any time crash through his own edifices. Still, the number 
of slips noticed in a bare half hour of reading in these notes gives rise to 
the suspicion that there may be many others that would appear to a more 
astute observer. Longfellow and Hawthorne were not classmates at Bow- 
doin (p. N21) though their courses at that institution partly overlapped 
in time. The title of Lowell’s first collection of poems was A Year's Life, 
not A Year of Life (p. N25). The Dial was not “edited from 1840 to 1842 
by Emerson, and from 1842 to 1844 by Margaret Fuller, who represents 
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the devotional phase of che Transcendental poetry” (p. N26). The dates 
are reversed, and the remark on Margaret Fuller is the more amusing 
because the selections, ignoring Miss Fuller’s prose, give as a specimen of 
her work only an impassioned pagan song by another poet of similar 
name;* and 


It was thy kiss, Love, that made me immortal 


stands, by implication, as representing the editorial conception of “the de- 
votional phase of the Transcendental poetry.” Whitman, after losing his 
clerkship in the Indian Bureau was not (pp. N34-35) “immediately reap- 
pointed by the Attorney General,” who could have had nothing to do with 
the Indian Bureau, but was given a post in the Attorney General’s own 
department. Richard Watson Gilder never was editor of Scribner's 
Monthly (p. N36)—Dr. Holland continued to hold that position until the 
magazine came to an end. The expression “The Chicago Morning News, 
now The Record” (p. N38) was clearly lifted from a source published some 
years ago, before the Record was merged with another journal. These are 
all minor details—perhaps the book would be little the poorer if no men- 
tion were made of any of them. But none of them is a matter of obscurity 
or of controversy, and the truth about any one of them could be learned 
in a few moments in any reference library. If they were to be given at all, 
they should be given correctly. Professor Quinn, Professor Baugh, and Dr. 
Howe have all done work that establishes beyond question their standing 
as scholars. If any one of them published a monograph or an article in 
the PMLA, we should all know that there was no need of questioning 
dates or verifying citations. Is it quite fair, because this is a textbook, for 
them to foist on any of us who might wish to use it a set of notes as full 
of careless blunders as an undergraduate’s term paper? 

The revised edition of American Poetry and Prose continues to con- 
jure with the name of Professor Alphonso G. Newcomer, although that 
genial scholar died sixteen years ago, four years before the appearance of 
the first edition. The original preface, dated 1917, stated that the “volume 
was planned and some preliminary work done on it” before his death, and 
adds the oddly worded statement, “The authorship as it appears on the 
title page was subsequently agreed upon.” The revision is by the other 
two editors, who may be supposed to have been the real compilers from 
the first. The changes from the first edition include the omission of con- 
siderable older material—entire names from the list of colonial authors, 
and some selections from Poe, Irving, Emerson, and other later writers— 
and the inclusion of more recent writings amounting, it is said, to about 


* See American Literature, 1, 305. 
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one-fourth of the whole. While less inclusive than several of the other 
collections, the volume contains material for a thorough survey course in 
American Literature. If compared with The Literature of America, it will 
be found to contain selections from about three-fourths as many writers. 
Those from authors of secondary importance are mostly briefer, but in 
case of the main figures there is less discrepancy. It offers almost as many 
poems from Bryant, the same number from Emerson, more from Long- 
fellow and from Whitman. There are fewer from men like Boker and 
Aldrich and Robinson and Frost. Comparisons, unless carried out in de- 
tail are, however, likely to be misleading and unfair. With differences in 
scope and plan and a considerable difference in price, each collection will 
find its use. 

The editing of Three Centuries of American Poetry and Prose follows 
the general plan laid down in the earlier edition, and, if without especial 
novelty or distinction, it seems carefully done and planned to meet the 
needs of the average college student. Selections from each writer are pref- 
aced by a biographical and critical paragraph or two. Concise, really help- 
ful, and, so far as has been observed, accurate footnotes explain occasional 
difficulties in the text. The appendix contains a brief classified working 
bibliography and a parallel chronological table of English and American 
literature and history, but omits the “Index to Notes and Glossary” that 


was a feature of the earlier edition. In mechanical form the book is greatly 
improved. 


W. B. Carrns. 
The University of Wisconsin. 


American Poetry, 1671-1928: 4 Comprehensive Anthology. Edited by 
Conrad Aiken. New York: The Modern Library. 1929. 


The editor has aimed at an anthology at once “compact and compre- 
hensive.” Running, however, only to 356 pages, as against 661 in the 
Oxford Book of American Verse (1927), with which comparison is 
natural, the new volume is the less comprehensive of the two, except that 
it reaches back for Anne Bradstreet (who is well worth inclusion) and 
Thomas Godfrey; and it less adequately represents our poetic “output.” 
It is indeed compact, providing a more portable and inexpensive volume, 
containing—as fortunately every anthology does—much good poetry. 

Though our poetry now, as Mr. Aiken thinks, “comprises names of 
which no country need be ashamed,” he feels called upon to be “severer 
with his material than his predecessors have been.” “We have got into the 
habit,” he fears, “of accepting the second best” because it is our own, and 
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have overvalued the native product. As our literary history shows, how- 
ever, the opposite mistake, of undervaluation, has been equally habitual. 
It is salutary, of course, as Mr. Aiken urges, to keep before us the “best 
poetry of the world,” whether in judging our own national poetry or any 
other; but it may be instructive also to make comparison between our 
poetry and that of England, say from Bryant’s first volume (1821) to the. 
present time. Though during this period our best poets were notoriously » 
undervalued by us because they were our own, it is not now obviously 
“accepting the second best” to say that Bryant was the best of the “grave- 
yard poets,” that Poe has on the whole had wider reading and more fertile 
influence than Tennyson, that Whitman is now more to be reckoned with 
than Browning, or that Robinson is as considerable as any English poet 
of his time;—that similarly in prose Emerson is a larger figure in world 
literature than Carlyle, or that Hawthorne is inferior in accomplishment 
to none of his English contemporaries. In this direction also perhaps “the 
time has come,” to use Mr. Aiken’s phrase, “for a firm revision of our 
critical attitude.” 

At any rate Mr. Aiken would “set in motion a revaluation of our 
American poetry”—and, of our “classical” poetry at least, downward. 
How drastically will appear from his proportions. Giving to all the five 
“major” New England poets together some twenty-five pages, he devotes 
a like number to Anne Bradstreet and Freneau, and a like number again 
to T. S. Eliot and Wallace Stevens. He includes the latter’s “Le Monocle 
de Mon Oncle” but not Emerson’s “Problem.” Finding “the poetry which 
begins, roughly, with Emily Dickinson the richest that America has pro- 
duced,” he gives 188 pages to Emily and her successors, as against 167 to 
her predecessors—of which nearly half go to Whitman. Curiously, how- 
ever, as there are forty-six of the former and only nineteen of the latter, 
simple division shows that the poets of the later and “richer” period get 
on the average less than half as much space each as the earlier ones. Ap- 
parently poets are more numerous nowadays, but produce less coming up 
to the editor’s high standard. This standard would find “a higher place 
for comparatively unknown poets like Anne Bradstreet or Thomas Chiv- 
ers or Trumbull Stickney than for Longfellow or Lowell or Bryant.” 
Thus Mr. Aiken “disturbs prevailing notions”—though possibly not so 
much as he thinks, for prevailing notions have already done a good deal 
of revaluing—notably in the case of Holmes. The present reviewer's only 
objection is that he has too little regard for prevailing notions, goes too 
fast and too far, and is in danger of becoming a propagandist in criticism 
instead of an anthologist. 
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Here indeed we are facing the general question of the proper function 
of such an editor—about which there may be difference of opinion. Re- 
member, however, that the ideal anthologist is choosing his garland not 
for himself alone but for a wide community of flower lovers. If he be a 
poet—and Mr. Aiken is an accomplished one—so much the better, for 
the best poets have been the best critics; but so much the worse too if his 
taste should happen to be merely individual or of a school—“modern” 
rather than eclectic. Because above all he should be sensitive to the taste 
of the community of poetry lovers, and to the changes which are con- 
stantly taking place therein. This common taste is always gradually, im- 
perceptibly, relentlessly revaluing poetry;—witness the change in values 
during the thirty years since an earlier accomplished poet gave us Sted- 
man’s anthology. And to'this common taste, rather than to any deliberate 
“process of clarification” such as Mr. Aiken undertakes, the business of 
revaluation can best be left. 

The arrangement being largely chronological, why, one may ask, is it 
not consistently so; why Lowell before Emerson, and Emerson’s “Brahma” 
before his “Uriel”? The lack of dates for each poet (as in the Oxford 
Book) and the lack of alphabetical indexes of authors and of first: lines 
deprive the book of some of its principal uses. 


F. C. Prescorr. 
Cornell University. 


Sonnets: A Sequence on Profane Love. By George Henry Boker. Edited 
by Edward Sculley Bradley, Assistant Professor of English, University 
of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: The University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1929. 

Nypia: A Tragic Play. By George Henry Boker. Edited by Edward 
Sculley Bradley. Philadelphia: The University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1929. 


The recognition of George Henry Boker as perhaps the most success- 
ful American writer of the English sonnet in the Italian form is not a 
novelty. As early as 1867, S. Adams Lee, in his essay on “American Son- 
nets and Sonneteers” (in The Book of the Sonnet, edited by Leigh Hunt 
and S. Adams Lee, London and Boston, 1867) called attention to the 
sincerity of Boker’s ‘faith in the classic medium and to the vindication 
of that faith in his “production of sonnets as perfect in structure as they 
are instinct with thought and beauty.” The addition of three hundred 
unknown sonnets to the work of, let us say, Sir Philip Sidney or John 
Keats, however uneven the quality of these new poems might be, would 
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be greeted as a discovery of the first importance. Boker, of course, cannot 
hope to rank with such masters of the form, but he is, at his best, quite 
worthy of representation in the most exclusive of sonnet anthologies; and 
the newly discovered poems should increase, rather than lessen, his right 
to such recognition. Many of them are equal, in both thought and form, 
to the best of his published work, and there are moments of even greater 
excellence. In the final analysis, however, the addition to Boker’s literary 
fame which these sonnets make must be measured in terms of quantity 
rather than of quality. 

The sonnets are, in the Shakespearean sense, autobiographical, and 
the editor has done the utmost which his good taste would permit to save 
the critics of American literature from a “dark lady” controversy of their 
own. The evidence of the birthday sonnets, first presented by Dr. Bradley 
in his Life of George Henry Boker (Philadelphia, 1927), not only is 
almost conclusive proof of the existence of a specific object of the poet’s 
affections, but points with reasonable certainty to more than one. It is 
characteristic of Boker that he has avoided the mannerism of addressing 
these ladies as “Laura” or “Stella” or “Delia,” and yet has showered upon 
his “lady” and his “darling” the purest blending of sensuous and platonic 
love that could be learned from his acknowledged Renaissance masters. 
If the exact identity of these ladies is known, the editor confesses to the 
knowledge only by an assurance of opinion which could not be justified 
by the internal evidence of the poems. There is, however, a large share 
of tradition in the theme and in the poet’s attitude, as well as in the 
form .of expression. 

If we may trust the dates which Boker has assigned to various sonnets, 
the sequence grew during thirty years, from 1857 to 1887. There is little 
narrative progress in this time, although an almost complete range of 
amatory mood finds expression. Most of the poems are concerned with 
the joy, sorrow, fear, or hope of the moment, and only an occasional 
impulse carries the poet to a wider and more generalized interpretation 
of his experience. Many of them are merely descriptive, in the seventeenth- 
century manner, of the beloved. There is rarely a hint of the “peak in 
Darien” or the “kingly state” of blind and patient service. This lack pre- 
vents Boker’s work from being ranked with the greatest of its kind. 

Boker’s play Nydia appears under the same editorship as the sonnets 
and in a uniform edition. Its existence has been known to students of the 
American drama, but neither of its manuscript versions has previously 
been printed. Although an undeniably important addition to our liter- 
ature, the interest in it cannot today be as vital and challenging as that 
in the new sonnet sequence. Nydia is Boker’s last great play, for, as Dr. 
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Bradley points out, his Glaucus was little more than a sop to the vanity 
of Barrett. The claim that it should rank second only to Francesca da 
Rimini, in the field of romantic tragedy in America, has much to support 
it. But romantic tragedy of this sort is not fashionable today. Boker’s 
claim to attention in this form rests upon the same elements as does that 
of Shakespeare: a grandeur of theme, a conviction of authenticity even in 
the most extravagant emotions, a sense of dramatic unity and theatrical 
effect, and a sustained poetic excellence in the lines. But even the pathetic 
and convincing character of Nydia is not sufficient now to counteract 
the strutting arrogance of Glaucus or the black and melodramatic villainy 
of Arbaces. There is no hint of the subtlety of an Othello, a Shylock, even 
a Macbeth. It was the fashion in Boker’s day to paint emotions on the 
stage in flat and brilliant colors. Submissive to that requirement, he 
nevertheless showed his genius in his greater plays of which this is cer- 
tainly one, by the poetic quality of many of his lines, and by the skillful 
piling up of action in a conventional plot. 

The editing of both these volumes has been painstaking and thor- 
ough. Effort has been made to supply all the evidence in the case rather 
than that only which would add to Boker’s reputation as a man or as a 
poet. In the case of a writer of less importance, more editing, in the sense 
of selection of the more excellent parts, might have been desirable. But 
with Boker what we need is something nearer to a variorum edition than 
to a book of selections. This fortunately has been supplied. 

It would be possible to point to inconsistencies and overstatements in 
the introductory material and to an occasional typographical error in 
the text. The latter are, however, the inevitable few, and the former are 
the results of a commendable and, in the large, a justified enthusiasm. 
In spite of the contemporary verdict of S. Adams Lee and others, Boker 
has apparently been unable to establish his place in our literary histories 
as anything more than one of the “other dramatists” of the Bulwer- 
Lytton school who flourished modestly in barbaric America during the 
middle years of the last century. Surely the time has come to admit, with 
his close friend Bayard Taylor, that Boker’s hands 

were skilled 
To win from Wordsworth’s scanty plot of ground 
A shining harvest. 
Rosert E. 
Swarthmore College. 
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Joun Henry: Tracking Down a Negro Legend. By Guy B. Johnson. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1929. $2.00. 


This modest little volume will be treasured by everyone who has tried 
to trace a folk-song to its source; indeed, it may be commended as a model 
of such investigation. The problem, in this case, was twofold: (1) Was 
there a real John Henry, who died as a result of his determination to outdo 
a steam drill in the cutting of the Big Bend Tunnel in West Virginia? 
(2) What is the relation of John Henry to the John Hardy, also a 
“steel driver,” who, as Professor Cox has shown, was hanged for murder 
in West Virginia in 1894? 

To determine the historicity of an event not more than two gener- 
ations old, especially when it is associated with something as definite as 
the cutting of an important railway tunnel, might seem an easy matter; 
but it is not. Dr. Johnson has approached it in an ingenious variety of 
ways. “I have importuned strangers,” he says, “to tell me what they knew 
about John Henry; I have held John Henry contests in dozens of Negro 
schools and colleges; I have benefited by the good will of Negro editors 
and have sought John Henry data by means of stories, contests, and 
advertisements in the Negro press.” He has also searched into the history 
of the steam drill and the records—and recollections—of the officials 
of the railway concerned. Surely the converging result of all this should 
be a practical certainty as to the alleged event in time, place, and persons. 
But no. He has found divers persons who professed to have known John 
Henry, but their accounts do not agree as to time, place, or circumstance; 
he has found others who worked on the tunnel in question and who say 
that the whole John Henry story is a myth. And so the lines fail to focus 
in a definite image. The most that can be said is that they point, vaguely, 
to a trial of skill between a negro “steel driver” and a steam drill 
(invented about that time) in the cutting of the C. and O. tunnel at 
Big Bend, West Virginia, in 1870-72. 

In regard to the relation of “John Henry” and “John Hardy” the con- 
clusion, though short of absolute demonstration, may be drawn with 
some confidence. The hanging of Hardy, a negro “steel driver,” for mur- 
der in 1894 is matter of court record. John Henry songs were already 
current, Dr. Johnson shows, some time before this; and the discrepancy 
in age makes it highly improbable that the John Henry of Big Bend 
Tunnel fame (1870-72), if a real person, was the same person as the 
murderer of 1893. Rather, after the fashion of journalistic balladry time 
out of mind and quite recently in the case of “Pearl Bryan” and 
“Florella” (Cox, Folk-Songs of the South, No. 38), the bailadist of 
“John Hardy” used elements of the John Henry story, and later singers 
further confused the two. 
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A chief merit of Dr. Johnson’s work is that, in a field where the 
student is likely to become thesis-ridden and doctrinaire, he has kept 
his poise and affirms no more than the evidence warrants. The result is 
a convincing presentation of the working of the folk mind on the data 
of its experience and its imaginings. 

Besides the ballads proper, running up to thirty sometimes widely 
divergent versions, the John Henry theme has given rise to a number of 
arbeitsgesinge, “hammer songs,” of which eight are given in the text. 
“Wherever Negroes drive steel or do any sort of work that requires 
regular muscular movements, the chances are that they sing as they 
work. The chances are, further, that they don’t sing very long without 
mentioning John Henry in one way or another.” 

Of the force, the emotional appeal, of the central conception no 
one can doubt who reads the versions Dr. Johnson has got together or 
hears the phonograph records to which his bibliography directs -us. 
It is man in his primitive might against the oncoming power of the 
machine— and the pathos of his defeat. As long as there are songs 
like “John Henry” and “Frankie and Albert” in the making, it cannot 
successfully be contended that “ballad making is a closed account.” And 
the process of development seems to be much the same among the blacks 
of the United States that it was among the peasantry of Britain centuries 


ago. John Henry appears against a background that gives him social 
reality—his “shaker” (the man who turns the “steel” in the hole) and 
his “captain” (the foreman of the drill gang); he has a wife who 
grieves for his death or who “drove steel like a man” after he was dead; 
he is foredoomed to the steel driver’s fate from the time when he was 
“a little babe, sittin’ on his daddy’s knee,” and he passes the doom down 
to the next generation: 


John Henry had a little baby boy, 

You could hold him in the palm of your hand 
The last words before he died, 

“Son, you must be a steel driving man, 

Son, you must be a steel driving man.” 


How much of this is the product of the popular imagination working 
directly on the data of experience and how much is due to the influence 
of the white man’s balladry is a nice question, which the author raises 
but declines to dogmatize upon. It can hardly be doubted that the 
“who will shoe my pretty little foot” motive, which appears in many 
of the versions, is, as Dr. Johnson says, derived from English folk- 
song; and a good deal more may be. His hypothesis of a version in print 
by a white man embodying this and other motives of British balladry and 
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passing again into oral tradition is plausible, and is supported by a copy 
of one such version, which he gives. However that may be, the central 
conception of the legend seems clearly to have arisen among the negroes 
and to be still their possession—the figure of the heroic steel driver who 
told his Captain 

“A man ain't nothing but a man. 

Before I'll let this steam drill beat me down 

I'll die with my hammer in my hand, 

I'll die with my hammer in my hand.” 


The University of Missouri. 


Tatts oF THE NortH American Inpians. Edited by Stith Thompson. 
Cambridge, Mass.: The Harvard University Press. 1929. xxiii +- 386 


pp- I map. 

In the present passion for surveys it is altogether pleasant to find one 
which really meets all reasonable demands. The study of traditional and 
popular materials is especially benefited by surveys and anthologies, since 
its sources are so scattered. The traditional literature of America is 
particularly difficult to come by. Miss Louise Pound has, to be sure, 
provided us with an admirable little volume, American Songs and 
Ballads (1922), but the notes are merely an introduction to the available 
material and are designed to be no more. There are many collections of 
negro songs, but no one is (or pretends to be) a corpus of such literature. 
The great field of American Indian tradition has been most conspicuously 
neglected, so far as reliable anthologies and works designed to make 
reference easy are concerned. In it we have two classes of works: on the 
one hand, the learned publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
The Journal of American Folk-Lore, and of a dozen other similar agen- 
cies and, on the other, the popularizing children’s books of a score of 
publishers. The learned publications are difficult of access and unattrac- 
tive in form and presentation as well as often burdened with the origi- 
nal text, which serves the linguistic student and not the general reader. 
The collections intended for a wider audience have set their mark far 
too low. Between these two types of publication stands Thompson's book. 
For the benefit of the general reader it gives one example of each type 
of American Indian narrative—nearly a hundred in all—and, so far as 
possible, he chooses the best told version. Scholarly details which have 
primarily linguistic or phonetic value are removed or simplified, but an 
accounting of all changes is given. In this endeavor to provide a survey 
of narrative types he has been, so far as I can see, successful, although 
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the limits of space have forced him to exclude an example of the long 
cosmogonic myths (see p. 272). Such a concise, complete, attractive, and 
authoritative presentation of American Indian traditional narrative is 
interesting and useful. If one can have in one’s library but a single book 
on the subject, this is the book. 

The value of Thompson’s work is not limited to the benefits it 
brings the general reader; the scholar gets a generous portion. Nearly 
a hundred pages of comparative notes bring together all or nearly all 
the parallels to each story and each theme. These notes, arranged accord- 
ing to a classification of the tribes which he owes to Wissler, form an 
encyclopedia for the scholar, an indispensable reference work for all 
students of American Indian traditions. The comparison with Kricke- 
berg’s Indianermarchen aus Nordamerika (Jena, 1924) in the series 
“Marchen der Weltliterature” offers itself at once. Of course a book in 
German cannot meet the needs of an American audience in the same 
manner and with the same degree of success as does Thompson’s book. 
From the start it limits its appeal to a strictly professional audience. And 
these readers will find that the comparative notes are far from being as 
convenient or as exhaustive as Thompson’s. It is not often that any 
book can satisfy the just demands of two entirely different classes of 
readers, but Thompson’s Tales of the North American Indians does. 
Limitations of time have operated to prevent the excerpting of some 
important collections which appeared after Thompson’s book was well 
advanced. Such books are among others F. Boas’s Keresan Texts (Publi- 
cations of the American Ethnological Society, VIII, 1 [1928] and L. Bloom- 
field’s Menomini Texts (Publications XII [1928]). I have noticed only 
one misprint: Bogaras for Bogoras. The format and typography are 


i 
attractive. 


The University of Chicago. 


Fox-Say: A Regional Miscellany. Edited by B. A. Botkin. Publications 

of the Oklahoma Folk-Lore Society, Vol. I, No. 1, 1929. 151 pp. 

Folk-Say: A Regional Miscellany is the happy title of a new quarterly 
established by the Oklahoma Folk-Lore Society, with B. A. Botkin of 
the faculty of the University of Oklahoma as the editor and leading spirit. 
Happily selected, too, is the passage from Walt Whitman prefixed to the 
title page: 

. + « everything comes out of the dirt—everything; everything comes out of the people, 
the everyday people, the people as you find them and leave them: not university people, 


not F. F. V. people: people, just people! . . . There is that indescribable freshness and un- 
consciousness about an illiterate person that humbles and mocks the power of the noblest 


expressive power... . 
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In a stimulating and suggestive introductory article, the editor. speaks 
of the New Regionalism as developing a new feeling for locality— 
“not the idle small-town spirit of curiosity, gossip, and boosting, but the 
genuine need of taking root, of finding solidarity and unity in identi- 
fying oneself with the community.” To his mind, it is finding the 
detachment and perspective that the early local-colorists lacked. It is 
bringing to native materials, he thinks, the maturity of sensitive, civi- 
lized minds, supplementing first-hand acquaintance with research and 
sympathy, getting beneath mere physical sensations to causes and mean- 
ings, “back of rhapsody and rhetoric to objective expression, and beyond 
crude mimicry or grand gestures to intelligent attitudes.” 


With the passing of the physical frontier of scout, trapper, fur-trader, buffalo-hunter, 
miner, timber beast, freighter, railroader, trail-driver, and homesteader—all the old-time 
“star performers,” hell-raisers, and good men who died hard; with the dying out of folk- 
wisdom and oral memory along with the frontier conditions that made them necessary 
for survival and happiness, there has come the spiritual frontier that is supplying the New 
Regionalism with material now and for years to come. Ours is not an era “of a society cut 
loose from its roots, of a time of migrations, of the shifting of populations”; ours is an ags 
of taking root and of the resulting conflict and compromise, within a locality, of varied 
racial stocks and opposing orders of civilization. Out of this new heroic spirit—less obvious 
because it stays at home—certain strategic centers and areas of pressure are forming: in the 
South, as a result of the battle of industrialism and the soil or the jungle; in the Spanish 
and Indian Southwest, as a result of the clash of ancient and modern cultures; and in the 
various frontier states like Oklahoma, as a result of the death-struggle of pioneering and 
the small-town conventions of Main Street, Rotary, Babbittry, and the public schools. 


When writing of the “folk,” the editor rightly recognizes the exis- 
tence not of one folk but of many folk-groups, as many as there are 
culture or racial or occupational groups within a region. He accepts for 
the purposes of the new quarterly the dictum of J. Frank Dobie of the 
Texas Folk-Lore Society: that the folk may be understood as “any group 
of people not cosmopolitan who, independent of academic means, pre- 
serve a body of tradition peculiar to themselves.” 

The first issue of Folk-Say lives up to the broad program sketched 
in the initial article. There are included fables, tales, and myths from 
the Choctaw, Pueblo, and Arapahoe Indians; treasure legends and Paul 
Bunyan stories; an article on animals and plants in Oklahoma folk- 
cures; and discussion of the customs, songs, and talk of the past and 
the present. A miscellany of sketches and poems, primarily of popular 
and regional rather than cultural interest, ends the first issue of this 
brilliant new venture—so ably planned—of which much may be expected 
and for which much success is to be wished. 

B. A. Botkin, the founder and editor of Folk-Say, will be remembered 
by folk-lorists as the author of an unusually excellent study of “Play- 
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Party Songs in Oklahoma,” published by the Texas Folk-Lore Society 
in 1928. 
Louise Pounp. 
University of Nebraska. 


Eucene O’Nem.: The Man and His Plays. By Barrett H. Clark. New 
York: The Robert M. McBride Company. 1929. 214 pp. 


This is a revision and extension of Mr. Clark’s earlier work on 
O’Neill in the Modern American Writers Series, and it is therefore most 
interesting for O’Neill’s more recent plays. In the earlier pieces (which 
he distressingly calls “one-acters”) Mr. Clark confesses to finding occa- 
sional violence. But this does not altogether meet the case. One wonders 
if O’Neill has been growing as one hoped he would after Beyond the 
Horizon. Almost every new play has been an experiment technically, but 
has there been a proper advance in spiritual maturity? Have the rough 
early years in which (as Mr. Clark repeatedly insists) O’Neill lived his 
experiences before he wrote them down—surely, the logical way—so com- 
pletely dominated his mind as to prevent his later experience and imagi- 
nation from finding a center of rest? The strong sense of reality is always 
present in his plays, and beyond the horizon there is the dream; there is 
always the sense of tragic futility, and if there is always illusion it follows 
after a sincere search for the truth. But all these dramatic virtues are 
undermined by a certain recklessness, an uncontrolled power, which 
permits no balance. The conclusion of a play is an interruption of the 
story or at best a stopping, but almost never a solution. Action and 
characters are heightened to the pitch of melodrama, and there is no com- 
pensation or repose necessary to a proper ending. The movement is one 
of restlessness, and when it ceases we perceive that there has been no 
direction and hence no finality. Or, by a simple paradox, the opposite of 
this is equally true and equally disappointing. We are forced to feel 
that the plot is laid and the trap sprung not by circumstance or by char- 
acter working through circumstance, but by the dramatist. It is all 
direction—preconceived. The passions and the situations are so high- 
strung that catastrophe is inevitable; but we miss the sense of a tragic 
outcome because the people are so violent they are scarcely human. In 
a word, there is too much crude strength (or weakness) and too little 
intelligence in the persons O’Neill has chosen to portray. He seems .in 
fact almost to have recognized this when in discussing Anna Christie he 
admitted the story to be unmanageable because “in moments of great 
stress life copies melodrama” (p. 112). So it does with people who never 
think. 
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When one was half way through The Great God Brown (1926), 
one felt that O’Neill had matured and found a subject worthy of his 
gifts. But when one finished the play and laid off the elaborate masks 
of symbolism, one had to admit that the thought was thin and the net 
result a disappointment. . . . “So bald er denkt, ist er ein Kind.” 
Marco Millions and Strange Interlude (with its plot which would do 
credit to a popular French novelist) confirm one’s disappointment. 

But so, to conclude the main point, Mr. Clark does not believe. The 
earlier pieces he criticizes fairly; they were studies, practice pieces, experi- 
ments not only in technique but in the dramatic study of men and women, 
and he takes them as such. The later plays, however, he is inclined to 
judge too sympathetically and to overlook the backwardness of develop- 
ment. It is difficult indeed to follow him when he finds that the hero- 
ine of Strange Interlude becomes “a sort of synthesis of the eternally 
feminine,” “assumes the proportions of a superwoman,” when she is 
merely a hypersexed woman set over against a group of weak men. Mr. 
Clark’s biographical sketch of “the man” is equally sympathetic, yet 
leaves the impression of being more just, both in its revelations and in 
its implications. It is unofficial, though friendly, and to the last degree 
informal. It gives us the picture of O’Neill’s youth which we needed to 
understand his early plays. It is to be hoped that subsequent revisions will 
help us further with the middle years. 

Pautt Frankiin Baum. 

Duke University. 


INTERCOLONIAL AspEcTs OF AMERICAN CULTURE ON THE EVE oF THE REvo- 
LUTION WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE NorTHERN Towns. By Michael 


Kraus, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University Press. 1928. 251 pp. 
$4.00. 


Dr. Kraus’s Intercolonial Aspects of American Culture is a study of 
the relations between the colonies in respect to various elements of cul- 
ture. “No one,” he says, “would claim the existence of anything like a 
genuine national spirit in the colonies, but to overlook the factors that 
were promoting such a feeling and to exaggerate instead the forces sepa- 
rating them, hardly prepares us for the events of 1765 and later.” In 
tracing intercolonial attitudes toward, for example, religion, art, and 
science, Dr. Kraus shows something of the colonists’ “growing con- 
sciousness of a common destiny,” and in the cultural relations between 
the colonies finds “unifying factors” which help in understanding “the co- 
operation subsequently of widely scattered groups, in favor of or against 
a continued political association with Great Britain.” 
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The work was well worth doing, even though Dr. Kraus seems to 
overestimate the novelty of his thesis, and to be too confident that other 
historians have neglected the points he brings out. Can it fairly be said 
that “it is taken for granted that mutual antagonism prevailed, or that 
the colonies were practically strangers, with few elements of unity?” 
It seems more probable that most historians accepted Dr. Kraus’s view 
as proved sound before the advent of his book, but it is equally probable 
that they will welcome his work as a valuable collection of the evidence 
for that view. He is very modest as to the scope of his contribution, 
admitting frankly that he has not exhausted the field and that his treat- 
ment and his sources are “restricted to a certain territory” defined in his 
title. “Much material,” he adds, “especially in collections outside of New 
York, remains unused and the subject still invites consideration.” 

Within its limits the book is a valuable addition to the scanty material 
on the cultural history of the colonies. In successive chapters on inter- 
colonial business, social and religious contacts, printing schools and school 
books, art, science, and “The Secularization of American Life,” and in a 
final section called “A New Nation in Embryo,” he summarizes admirably 
a good deal of material already in print, contributing now and then 
significant facts gleaned from original sources. The difficult task of 
heaping up specific detail without losing sight of the wood for the trees, 
is well performed. With real skill he manages in his text and notes to 
give a relatively full guide to most of the data pertinent to his subject, 
without making his book either bulky or dull. Only rarely, to be sure, 
is there anything in it which any fairly experienced reader of what has 
been written on America before 1765 might not uneasily unearth for 
himself in any well-stocked library, but the convenience of having within 


the covers of one book as much good summary and as many references * 


to scattered writings as Dr. Kraus includes, needs no argument. 

There are a few misprints and now and then signs of too incomplete 
an acquaintance with all the varied material which the breadth of his 
study makes it necessary to include. We read: “One of the earliest per- 
formances in New York which attracted the attention of Boston, was 
called the ‘Recruiting Officer,’” which suggests that one of the most 
famous and popular English plays of the time was to Dr. Kraus only a 
name. Perhaps it would be ungenerous to demand of him detailed famil- 
iarity with the history of every branch of culture he has had to discuss, 
and certainly much of his synthesis of other writings and his comment 
on his gleanings is good enough to outweigh faults more serious than 
any which his book reveals. It is, to choose but one illustration, a real 
service to point out that the conventional estimate which “has buried the 
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colonists under . . . a mass of theology, neglecting their secular think- 
ing,” proceeds rather from a “hardy tradition” than from thorough inves- 
tigation. Dr. Kraus’s observation that, “it is not too much to suppose 
that theological writings, be they controversial, historical, or homiletic, 
may provoke an accelerated general intellectual curiosity, or probably 
these writings themselves are merely symptomatic of a renewed mental 
activity,” is both just and a highly welcome counterblast to the doctrine 
that the pre-Revolutionary period was one of intellectual sterility. Indeed, 
one of the greatest of the many merits of this book is its convincing pres- 
entation of the evidence that the period with which it deals was not 
glacial, but a highly fertile seed bed for intellectual stocks which later 


bore abundant fruit. Kenneru B. Murpocx. 


Harvard University. 


Tue American Scoorar: A Study in Literae Inhumaniores. By Norman 
Foerster. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1929. 


ix ++ 67 pp. $1.00. 

Criticism IN THE Maxine. By Louis Cazamian. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1929. xi ++ 196 pp. $2.00. 
“Criticism, like everything else, is in a state of flux ... ,” says Pro- 


fessor Cazamian in his Foreword. “A sense of readjustment is in the air. 
. .. The stresses that we laid yesterday on some main aspects of research 
and valuation are obviously shifting; and the issues, which at the begin- 
ning of the century might have seemed closed, are decidedly open again.” 

Both Professor Cazamian and Professor Foerster agree that, as the 
latter puts it, “We must set about restoring the traditional alliance of 
scholarship and criticism, the divorce of which has worked injury to both 
and played havoc with education.” Both writers feel that there is some- 
thing wrong with the emphasis in our graduate schools. Thinking chiefly 
of the study of sources and influences, Professor Cazamian says, “What is 
wrong with the higher study of literature, as generally pursued at present, 
is that it lives upon an antiquated notion of the nature and activity of 
mind; it keeps repeating, on its own account, errors which have long 
been exploded in other and more important branches of the moral sci- 
ences.” And again: “The higher study of literature was organized during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, under the spell of determinist 
views and an ‘atomistic’ notion of the nature of mind. The main con- 
ceptions of psychology have since that time undergone a thorough change; 
but the influence of the associationist doctrine that prevailed fifty years 
ago is still strongly stamped upon the craft of the literary student.” 
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Professor Foerster carries the indictment further. “We have too often 
forgotten,” he thinks, “that art and science are two distinct spheres.” 
“,.. literary scholarship has lived in the shadow of science, has been per- 
meated with its spirit, has taken over its methods, has assimilated even its 
vocabulary.” The excessive influence of science is seen in fields where it 
hardly belongs: in an over-emphasis upon linguistics, now rapidly passing, 
and in an increasing over-emphasis upon literary and social history almost 
to the exclusion of literature itself. 


When a professor of English is awarded a Guggenheim fellowship in order to make “a 
study of the historical and legal literature of ancient Ireland, with special reference to 
Celtic parallels in the Welsh laws and historical works, and the relationships and inter- 
course of. the early Irish with the Welsh and Northumbrian people of the island of Brit- 
ain”; when candidates for the doctorate in English are permitted to write dissertations on 
such a subject as “Northern Travelers in the Southern States before the Civil War”; when 
professors of English are awarded the Pulitzer prize in History and recognized in the 
League of Nations list of works in History; when one of the most erudite professors of 
English in the country publishes as a crowning achievement a book on witchcraft; when 
more and more books and dissertations are of such a nature that they merit more atten- 
tion in historical than in literary reviews and only historians are really competent to pass 
judgment upon them, something is fundamentally wrong with our conception of literary 
scholarship. 


Professor Cazamian will doubtless be pleased with Professor Foer- 
ster’s admiration (in which I, too, share) for the well-rounded scholar- 
ship of the French: “a scholarship at once scientific and critical, close to 
the facts but dominating them through general ideas, taste, and critical 
insight, contributing to knowledge in the best sense, and developing 
rather than warping the scholar himself.” But Professor Cazamian is not 
sure that everything is right in France nor that we have assimilated all 
the essential virtues of German scholarship. Certainly not all of us who 
work in the field of American literature have mastered the German vir- 
tues of accuracy, thoroughness, and patience. 

The two scholars do not agree in their conceptions of literary criticism. 
Professor Foerster believes, with Paul Elmer More, that “The law of taste 
is the least changeable fact of human nature.” He believes, with Joubert, 
that “There is something unchanging in man (quelque chose d’immu- 
able), and that is why there are unchanging rules in the arts. . . .” With 
this guelque chose d'immuable he would have our scholars more largely 
concern themselves. Professor Cazamian is more tolerant of impression- 
ism than Professor Foerster. “But was ever mere caprice,” asks the former, 
“actually the method of an impressionist critic? And was ever a con- 
sciousness of standards enough to make a competent judge of books? 
Standards are nothing in themselves; what matters is the effort that feels 
after them, and discovers them afresh in each new instance.” “But it 
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would be vain to ignore the fact, that the essential relativity of taste has 
entered into the very texture of our thought . . . the ruin of dogmatic 
criticism has not spelt complete anarchy. Still, eclecticism has come to 
stay; standards have hardly any definite existence outside the reactions 
of readers, and the belief in a single scale, with unchangeable degrees, has 
vanished for good. The value of our criticism is measured by the breadth 
of our sympathies, the acuteness and delicacy of our perceptions; and the 
hierarchy each of us establishes is valid only for the minds which find 
their own impressions in ours.” 

I shall not discuss Professor Cazamian’s interesting treatment of cer- 
tain aspects of contemporary literature nor Professor Foerster’s trenchant 
criticism of our requirements for graduate degrees. I am in thorough 
sympathy with their desire for a remarriage of scholarship and criticism, 
but I am wondering just what we can do to bring it about. We can offer 
more courses, for both graduates and undergraduates, in the methods 
and history of criticism—if we can find men competent to teach them. 
It would be better, however, to make every course we offer to a large 
degree a course in criticism. We can encourage our students to form their 
own estimates and form them intelligently, and we can cease handing 
out to them ready-made critical opinions. In our research, as well as in our 


teaching, we can remember that criticism and research should always go 
together. And if we find ourselves still debating fundamental principles 
in criticism, we should remember that it is, as Professor Feuillerat has 
called it, “the hardest and most complicated of intellectual occupations.” 

Duke University. 


Jay B. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Moperns anp Near-Moperns: Essays on Henry James, Stockton, Shaw, 
and Others. By William Chislett, Jr., Ph.D. New York: The Grafton 
Press. 1928. $2.00. 


More than half of the papers and notes which make up Mr. Chislett’s 
Moderns and Near-Moderns deal with American authors or American 
literary subjects. Most of them, unfortunately, offer little but workaday 
summaries of plots, and comment of the routine variety familiar in text- 
books. Few can be dignified by the name of criticisms, nor are they 
contributions to their subjects except in a purely mechanical sense. 
Cooper’s Prefaces, Henry James, Stockton, Frank Norris, Grant Allen— 
these, and other topics Mr. Chislett chooses are worth treating, but on 
these and on others, he has little new to say, and his papers, though 
possibly useful now and then for reference as to facts or the outline of a 
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plot, can hardly interest either students of American literature or the 
well-read amateur of American books. K.BM. 


Tates sy Epcar Autan Poe. Edited with an introduction by Blanche 
Colton Williams. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1929. 520 pp. 
$1.25 and 80c. 

Thirty of the best of Poe’s short pieces are included in the order of 
excellence as judged by the editor, Professor Blanche Colton Williams. 
The order of arrangement is the most interesting detail about the volume 
because Miss Williams’ experience as a judge and critic of short stories 
makes her judgment of special significance. It is interesting that in placing 
“first the eight preferred by the author himself,” Miss Williams expresses 
her agreement with ,Poe’s choices. The thirty stories chosen will be satis- 
factory to most students, though certainly there is room for disagreement: 
even “Hop-Frog” might be preferred by many to “The Spectacles.” Yet 
the editor could cite Poe here too to support her preferences, for Poe 
chose that as the story to send to Horne to offer for publication in Eng- 
land. The “Introduction” is brief (nine pages) and perfunctory. A note 
on the text states that it follows in general “editions printed in Poe’s life- 
time.” This is substantially true in that the text of Dr. James A. Har- 
rison’s “Virginia Edition” appears to have been used, and that remains the 
best edition of Poe’s prose. In the printing of “Silence,” a note from Dr. 
Harrison’s edition, referring to a Greek quotation used as a motto, is 
kept, but the Greek quotation itself is omitted. The volume is, generally 
speaking, a satisfactory text, but the collection in the American Authors 
Series, edited by Dr. Killis Campbell, is more complete. 

James SouTrHALL Witson. 

The University of Virginia. 


Prerre; or, THe Amaicuities. By Herman Melville. With a Preface by 
H. M. Tomlinson and an Introduction by John Brooks Moore. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1929. 

This book is something like a tomb, where in abysmal shade Mel- 
ville’s literary reputation has lain for more than half a century. Published 
first in 1852, the year after Moby Dick, the book proved immediately to 
be Melville’s crucial mistake. The reviewers who took notice of it at all 
were unmerciful, being either inimical to, or unaware of, the author's 
theme: the ambiguity of Good and Evil. To question the distinction of 
these terms in that day was reckless, but to suggest their ultimate identity 
was both foolhardy and blasphemous. But such was precisely Melville’s 
intention. 
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He presents in the beginning the perfect Pierre Glendinning and the 
equally flawless Lucy Tartan, who are to be married in good time, we 
gather. But Isabel, another perfect creature (except in origin), enters; she 
is Pierre’s half-sister, his father’s illegitimate daughter by a French woman. 
Pierre determines to right the wrong of his father by taking Isabel under 
his protection. In carrying out his mad ideal, he encounters several con- 
flicting forces: his mother, Lucy Tartan, and himself; for he falls into an 
incestuous love with Isabel. All concerned are wrecked utterly, and Pierre 
sees that his great Good has become a great Evil. There is nothing am- 
biguous about this, for Melville is painstaking to make the point quite 
clear. 

Though this may be a great theme, Pierre is not a great novel, nor even 
a good one. Melville took his idea too seriously and forgot or refused to 
be an artist. He wrote as he pleased (as he declares in Pierre), but in doing 
so he made a wreck of his book and of himself. Nevertheless, Pierre is 
worth something to every student of American literature. It is valuable as 
an autobiography of an American who failed tragically because he dared 
to think and write as he pleased in the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Furthermore, we can see clearly that in Pierre, the young author, we 
have a portrait of Melville himself. We know that Melville was over- 
lauded for his first effusions, just as Pierre was; that Melville rebelled 
against the tyranny of a proud, conventional mother, as did Pierre; and 
that he hated New York City as Pierre hated it and all pretense. Pierre, 
it seems to me, is worth more as an index to Melville’s own character 
than all three of the books about him. In it we may find a Hamlet ex- 
plaining himself. 

On the whole, I consider Pierre of all Melville’s books except Moby 
Dick the most significant and the most valuable. And whoever has pur- 
sued the whale with Ahab and felt the meaning of that chase, should 
read Pierre. All others, perhaps, had better leave it undusted on the shelf 
of great failures. Melville, I think, would have had it so. 

For the benefit of wary or reluctant readers, Pierre is forearmed with 
a Preface by H. M. Tomlinson and an Introduction by John Brooks 
Moore. On the jacket of the book appears a sample warning from the 
Preface “that it is impossible for any reader, however wary he may be, 
to keep within soundings when reading Pierre... . A reader of it is 
poised over an abyss of darkness most of the time, to the ultimate depth 
by which no sounding by man will ever be made.” The Introduction is 
in the same sinister key, but Professor Moore has been careful enough to 
write lucidly of this very dark book. He has, moreover, commented help- 
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fully upon the sub-title and encouraged the hesitant reader by remarking 
that the twentieth-century student need not find the book obscure. His 
Introduction should be illuminating to any first reader of Pierre, but the 
Preface, I think, can only confuse and alarm him. 
WELDon Stone. 
The Browning School, 
New York City. 


Lire anp Lasor IN THE Op Soutu. By Ulrich Bonnell Phillips. Boston: 
Little, Brown, and Company. 1929. ix + 375 pp. $4.00. 

Oxp Louisiana. By Lyle Saxon. Illustrated by E. H. Suydam. New York: 
The Century Company. ix + 388 pp. $5.00. 


Life and Labor in the Old South, which was awarded the prize of 
$2500 offered in 1928 by Little, Brown, and Company for the best unpub- 
lished work in American history, is the first volume of a projected history 
of the South. “The second,” says Professor Phillips, “will trace the course 
of public policy to 1861, and a third may bring the consolidated social and 
political themes onward from that epochal year.” The present volume 
is primarily an economic study of life in the ante-bellum South. Based 
mainly upon unpublished plantation records, it gives one a vivid and 
unconventional picture of life on the large Southern plantation. Professor 
Phillips begins with the soil and climate of the South and then proceeds 
to discuss the staple crops, plantation houses, the gentry, the slaves, and the 
plain people. Like nearly every other writer, he gives far more space to 
the gentry than to other classes of the whites. An obvious reason is that 
the gentry left more and better records of their lives, but still one wishes 
that some one would give us a detailed aecount of the numerous Southern 
yeomen, who have been largely neglected by both novelist and historian. 
One could wish, too, that Professor Phillips had given more attention to 
the lives of the Southern women and especially to such cultural factors 
as are discussed in William E. Dodd’s “The Social Philosophy of the 
Cotton Planter” (in The Cotton Kingdom). The book, however, is almost 
invaluable to those who wish to know life as it was lived on the ante- 
bellum Southern plantation. 

Mr. Saxon’s Old Louisiana is intended for a more popular audience 
than Life and Labor in the Old South, but it contains a surprising amount 
of first-hand material. “It has been harder,” says Mr. Saxon, “to get at the 
truth than one might suppose, despite the many books of reminiscences 
which have been published. Most of these books have a tendency to cloud 
the picture rather than to illuminate it.” “We Louisianians have a dis- 
tressing habit of meddling with romance; we are never content to let 
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history remain history, and fiction remain fiction.” “Nearly all of the mate- 
rial [in Old Louisiana] is taken from letters and diaries hitherto unpub- 
lished. In many instances I have let the men and women speak for them- 
selves. The record presented here forms a series of interlocking stories, 
from the beginnings of plantation life to the Civil War, when slavery 
was abolished, when railroads destroyed Mississippi River commerce, and 
the economic structure of Louisiana life fell to pieces.” The materials of 
the book are very skilfully put together, and the story is told with grace 
and charm; but those who are familiar with the work of George W. Cable 
and Grace King will perhaps feel that it adds little to what we already 
know. Mr. Suydam’s illustrations add much to the effectiveness of the 


book. 


James Netson Barker, 1784-1858, with a Reprint of his Comedy, Tears 
anp Sizes. By Paul H. Musser. Philadelphia: The University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 1929. 230 pp. $3.00. 


Professor Musser’s James Nelson Barker gives an excellent account of 
a minor figure in American literature who was, however, a major figure 
in our early drama. A champion of the drama based upon native themes, 
Barker apparently introduced to the stage the American Indian, destined 
to play a part in many later plays. Like most of our early writers, he was 
active in other fields than literature, and Professor Musser has not neg- 
lected his political activities. He has carefully gone over the rather meager 
and scattered materials, painstakingly reconstructed Barker’s life, and 
made a careful study of his writings. The Indian Princess and Superstition 
have been reprinted in anthologies, but Tears and Smiles, Barker’s only 
other surviving play based on an American theme, has not been reprinted 
before. Some one, it is to be hoped, will reprint Marmion and at least a 
portion of Barker’s occasional verse and non-dramatic prose. 

A minor point should perhaps be mentioned here. The Indian Prin- 
cess, produced in 1808, owes something not only to Smith’s General His- 
tory of Virginia, the only source mentioned by Professor Musser, but also 
to John Davis’s Captain Smith and Princess Pocahontas, an Indian Tale. 
Davis’s book was published in Philadelphia, where Barker lived, in 1805. 
The “James Barker of Philadelphia” mentioned in the list of subscribers 
to the tale was probably the dramatist. Barker, I think, borrowed from 
Davis the name (“Miami”) of one of his Indian characters, a hint of the 
Indian debate over Smith’s fate, and the Indian maiden’s custom of blow- 
ing out the light when her favored lover approaches. Nantaquas also 
plays the same réle as in Davis. 
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Tue Best SHort Stories OF 1929 AND THE YEARBOOK OF THE AMERICAN 
Suort Story. Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Company. 1929. xiv + 399 pp. $2.50. 

Gowpen Tares or Our America: Stories of our Background and Tradition. 
Selected with an Introduction by May Lamberton Becker. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 1929. xiii +- 336 pp. $2.50. 

A CoLtection oF AMERICAN SHort Stories. Selected and Edited by Irene 
P. McKeehan. Oklahoma City: The Harlow Publishing Company. 
1928. xvii ++ 304 pp. 

Mopern AmMeEricAN Suort Stortgs. Edited by Thomas R. Cook. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1929. xxi ++ 535 pp. 

Mopern AMERICAN AND BritisH SHort Stories. Edited by Leonard Brown. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1929. xiii +- 472 pp. 

CrEATING THE SHortT Story: A Symposium-anthology. Edited by Henry 
Goodman. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1929. xiii + 
508 pp. $2.25. 

Mr. O’Brien, who has been engaged in selecting the best American 
short stories for fifteen years, believes that during that time the Ameri- 
can short story has greatly improved. “Even the best stories were built 
like Ford cars fifteen years ago,” he says, “while now there are prob- 
ably forty or fifty young writers who see life freshly, render it clearly, 
and write without a thought of pandering to editorial prejudices.” And 
yet, he regretfully admits, “the average American short story of com- 
merce is as prolific as ever.” In selecting the twenty best short stories of 
the year, Mr. O’Brien has tried, he tells us, to find “the fresh, living cur- 
rent which flows through the best American work, and the psychological 
and imaginative reality which American writers have conferred upon it.” 
His indexes, biographical sketches, and bibliographical material will be 
of considerable help to students of the contemporary short story. 

Of her collection Mrs. Becker says: “The intention of the editor was not 
to provide one more anth«logy of ‘best American short stories,’ but to 
select from stories of literary merit such as might give to readers of to-day 
reliable and convincing reports from the past—sometimes the not-far- 
distant past—of American life and thought.” She begins with William 
Austin’s “Peter Rugg,” also included by Miss McKeehan, and concludes 
with Bret Harte’s “High-water Mark.” The other collections noticed 
here are competently done. Mr. O’Brien goes to an unwarranted extreme, 
I think, when he says, “Every teacher of fiction writing is a person hired 
by the public to teach little authors lies.” Doubtless college and high school 
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teachers have made the mistake of laying down arbitrary rules for the 
writing of short stories, but I do not find that the anthologists noticed 
here are inclined to dogmatize. Creating the Short Story is the only one 
of the six collections intended primarily for those who wish to write, and 
Mr. Goodman denounces “the jerry-built story” as vigorously as even Mr. 
O’Brien could wish. Each of the writers whose work Mr. Goodman in- 
cludes has written for the symposium-anthology some account of his own 
methods and aims, sometimes serious, sometimes facetious, always inter- 
esting, and never dogmatic. 


Tue Wertincs or Owen Wister. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1928. Eleven volumes. 


For this “definitive edition” Mr. Wister has written much new prefa- 
tory matter which throws light not only upon the origin and growth of 
his books but also upon interesting figures like Sargent and Henry James 
and upon the literary treatment of the West in which Mr. Wister, though 
a Philadelphian, has played a conspicuous part. The eleven volumes are 
Red Men and White (to which is prefixed “The Evolution of the Cow- 
puncher”); Lin McLean; Hank’s Woman; The Virginian; Ulysses S. 
Grant and The Seven Ages of Washington; Members of the Family; 
When West was West; Lady Baltimore; The Pentecost of Calamity and 
A Straight Deal; Safe in the Arms of Croesus; and Neighbors Henceforth. 


Tue Poems or Epwin Rosinson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1929. 1018 pp. $5.00. 


It is not the policy of American Lirerature to review the works of 
living poets or novelists, but all who take a serious interest in contempo- 
rary literature will welcome this new <dition of Robinson’s poems which 
contains, in addition to those included in the 1922 edition, Tristram, 
Roman Bartholow, Dionysus in Doubt, and other poems. 


Monks Are Monks: A Diagnostic Scherzo. By George Jean Nathan. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1929. 300 pp. $2.50. 


Mr. Nathan has coined the word criticobiografiction to describe the 
blend of criticism, biography, and fiction found in his new book. Miss 
Lorinda Hope makes the acquaintance of leading American writers of 
fiction, poetry, drama, and criticism, and from their long monologues she 
learns a great deal about contemporary letters, manners, and drinks. 
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Lone Aco Toto (Hun-Kew Au-Kan): Legends of the Papago Indians. 
Arranged by Harold Bell Wright. Illustrated by Mrs. Katherine F. 
Kitt. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1929. xvi ++ 290 pp. 
“Some of the stories Mrs. [Will] Kitt wrote down in her own hand; 

others she retold to Mrs. Wright, who took them down in shorthand. 

. . » My share in the work has been to select, piece together, eliminate 

tiresome repetitions, harmonize confusing elements, and make clear broken 

sentences and obscure construction. . . . Above all I have sought to pre- 
serve the original beauty and meaning of these legends. I have added 
nothing. I have made no attempt to interpret. I have offered no comments. 

As far as my artistic ability permits, I have written these legends in the 

style and manner of the Indian speeches.” (Editor’s Foreword.) 


Marcaret Futter as A Lirerary Critic. By Helen Neill McMaster. Buf- 
falo, N. Y.: The University of Buffalo Studies, December, 1928 
(Monographs in English No. 1.) 65 pp. 

This excellent master’s thesis calls attention to the importance of Mar- 
garet Fuller’s critical writings, which deserve collecting and reprinting. 
“Some of her most important essays can only be read in the files of the 
New York Tribune of 1845 and 1846.” While Miss Fuller’s taste was 
based largely upon writers of the Romantic period, it was comparatively 
free from the didactic bias of most of her New England contemporaries. 
Miss McMaster points out the influence of Margaret Fuller in repeatedly 
bringing the reluctant Emerson back to the reading of Goethe. Unfor- 
tunately, the book contains much more than the usual percentage of typo- 
graphical errors. 


RicHarp Hak.uyt AND THE EncLisH Voyaces. By George Bruner Parks. 
New York: The American Geographical Society (Special Publication 
No. 10). 1928. xvii ++ 289 pp. 

This study makes an important contribution to our knowledge of the 
background of English exploration and settlement in America. It adds 
considerably to our know!cdge of both men, especially of the elder Hak- 
luyt. It is appropriately illustrated with many important portraits and 
maps. 


An AntHotocy or South Daxora Pogrry. Compiled by J. C. Lindberg 
and Gertrude B. Gunderson. Pierre, S. D.: The J. Fred Olander Com- 
pany. 1928. 249 pp. 

“The purpose of this Anthology is two-fold: (a) to compile within one 
volume for the casual reader a collection of poems which adequately 
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represents all who are honestly endeavoring to create for South Dakota 
a state literature; (b) to furnish a suitable text book in state poetry for 
use in high schools, normal schools, colleges and universities, and wo- 
men’s clubs.” “The majority of the poems published herewith were first 
published in Pasque Petals [a South Dakota poetry magazine].” 


Earty American Fiction, 1774-1830: 4 Compilation of the Titles of 
Works of Fiction by Writers Born or Residing in North America, 
North of the Mexican Border and Printed Prior to 1831. By Oscar 
Wegelin. Third Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. New York: Peter 
Smith, 1929. 40 pp. $5.00. 

One is glad to know that Mr. Wegelin’s bibliography, originally pub- 
lished in 1902 and reprinted in a limited edition in 1913, has appeared in 
a new and enlarged edition. If there is a fourth edition, Mr. Wegelin 
would do well to look up Tremaine McDowell’s “An American Robin- 
son Crusoe,” published in American Lrrerature for November, 1929. 
Mr. Wegelin is somewhat confused in regard to the various versions of 
John Davis’s Pocahontas story. The first version of the story, which 
neither Miss Loshe nor Mr. Wegelin has found, was included in his 
Travels of Four Years and a Half in the United States (Bristol, 1803). 
The second edition (not the first) was Captain Smith and Princess Poca- 
hontas (Philadelphia, 1805). Mr. Wegelin’s date is 1817. The third edition 
was The First Settlers of Virginia (New York, 1805 and 1806). Mr. Wege- 
lin wrongly thinks the second version a condensation of the third. See 
Thelma Louise Kellogg, The Life and Works of John Davis (Orono, 
Maine, 1924), pp. 122-123. 


Waite It Ricut: A Little Blacklist of Literary Faults. By Ambrose Bierce. 

New York: Walter Neale. 1929. 73 pp. $1.50. 

This is a new edition of a book originally published in 1909. “The 
author’s main purpose,” says Bierce, “is to teach precision in writing; 
and of good writing (which, essentially, is clear thinking made visible) 
precision is the point of capital criticism.” Bierce’s blacklist, interesting 
for its own sake, has an added value for students of his style. 


Tue SouTHERN Frontier, 1670-1732. By Verner W. Crane. Durham, N. 
C.: The Duke University Press. 1928. xi +- 391 pp. $4.50. 
“Despite the strong lead given by Turner to students of the national 
period of American history, the English colonial frontiers have been 
strangely neglected.” “It has been possible to add a whole series of Eng- 
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lish explorations, border wars, and diplomatic intrigues to the records of 
wilderness adventure and achievement. For the first time, also, is de- 
scribed, from newly discovered documents, the extraordinary trans-Ap- 
palachian settlement project of Price Hughes in 1713. Nowhere has there 
existed a detailed analysis of the structure and workings of the colonial 
Indian trade; my discussion, while confined to the South, has therefore 
not been restricted to the period of the narrative. . .. Comparison with 
the neglected Carolina expansionists has compelled a revaluation of the 
asserted leadership of Alxander Spotswood in the English westward 
movement.” (Author’s Preface.) 


Mytus Arter Lincoin. By Lloyd Lewis. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 1929. 422 pp. 

This is a full and interesting study of the months immediately follow- 
ing Lincoln’s death—already briefly treated by Bowers and others—which 
witnessed the transformation of a comparatively unpopular president into 
a national symbol and something of a demigod while at the same time 
Booth became the great villain of American history. Mr. Lewis has made 
a promising beginning of a study that ought to be carried out somewhat 
in the manner of Albert Guérard’s Reflections upon the Napoleonic Leg- 
end. That Lincoln has superseded Washington as the national hero and 
symbol is shown in the many poems, novels, plays, and biographies writ- 
ten about him since his death. 

J. B. H. 
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